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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, f 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 
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Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on anv vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 


V vis is regularly on sale by every first- 





class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A, H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, W. H. Cullomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J.. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St, 
New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St, 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co., 96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J, F. Handley & Co, 

Portland, Ore., B. B. Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 

Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E, Chalmers, 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Geo. F. Ward, 209 Columbia St, 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lanes 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave. 

Toledo, J, Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J, Herz & Bro. 106 So, 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


‘ 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 





ROBES AND GOWNS 


HATS AND BONNETS 





ae ee! ee 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 


B. 





M E. V. NOE L 
IMPORTER AND MAKER OF 
ROBES AND TAILOR GOWNS 

55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


OUMANS—H ATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 





EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42nd St., New York 


G 
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The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 

August oth, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 

de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel. 








:. H 4A .?. @ & 2B 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF GOWNS 


FOR DAY AND EVENING WEAR 
19 East 31st Street, New York City. 


TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 
A C. WEINGARTEN 
° LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West 31st Street, New York 





OCK & TORPEY 

Formerly with B, Altman & Co, Dress- 

makers and Importers of Street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 2gth St., New York. 








WEINGARTEN 


@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
20 West 34th St., New York 


A. 





HERESA MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 


A ak. ae E R 
@ MISSES AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 


Gowns for all occasions 
28 West 35th Street, New York 





O A = M A N 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
rr West 30th Street, New York 





ISSES* AND CHILDREN’S 


Frocks and Cloaks made to order, under 

competent supervision, at reasonable prices. 
Young Women’s Christian Ass'n, 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York. 





HEODORE. B. 
IMPORTING DR#SSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage and Evening Toilettes 

75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 


DALE 
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LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 
Gowns and Wraps 
Evening Dresses 


10 West 35th Street, New York 


SCHROEDER 
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‘* All they need, but not more than they neea 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 


RAME, mu” @* & 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Iss WOTHERSPOON 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Tea Gowns and Debutantes’ Dresses a 
specialty. 365 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th and 35th Sts, 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ROSS’ RT BA tL 

. DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





H. FIELDING & CO. 
MILLINERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
14 West 22nd Street, New York. 


EF. 


Oo WwW fs 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 


FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 
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CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 





Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 


ME. yaecos ¥ 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 


THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 


ME. G ARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a specialty 
52 West 21st Street, New York. 











Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
W ork sent for examination, returnable if not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc,, Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66, 





ERSIAN SKIN FOOD 


Read advertisement on another page of this 
week’s Vogue. 





SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 


S wee: ee eB N G 
of allkinds promptly attended to. Goods sent 
C. O. D. when not accompanied by check or 
money order. No charge except on emergency 
orders. Mrs. Julia Hayes Percy, 18 West 34th St., 
New York. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





MBROIDERING 

On Dresses, Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween r4th and rsth Streets, 








TOILET ARTICLES 





LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. Orrve RoBART & Co.,9 E. 42d St. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Laprgs’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone856 Madison Square. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Y HEALTH DEMANDS 
my selling out of my Dressmaking business 
comprising fixtures, sewing machines, 

imported robes, dress-trimmings and findings, I have 
been established for 20 years and employ at present 
about 35 hands and enjoy the most select trade in the 
South. This is an exceptional opportunity for any 
party with some capital and knowledge of business 
and to such a purchaser could not prove other than 
a most profitable investment, For particulars ad- 
dress, Mrs, M. C. Adler, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Seen On the Stag ; 


iii, iv 
Barbara Frietchie é F z iv 
The Blair Plays * ‘ : iv 
Descriptions of Fashions . 4 iv 
What They Read ‘ ; ; v 
Book Notes . ° . : v, 344 
Social Topics—Study of Types in the 
Tyranny of Tears ‘ - | 428 
Haphazard Jottings » 330 
The Unnumbered Years—fiction . 300 
What She Wears ; . 336 
St. Petersburg . , ‘ - 337 
Seen in the Shops . ° - 333 
Smart Fashions for Limited In- 
comes. . : ‘ . - 339 
For Justice to Animals : + 339 
As Seen by Him ‘ , - 340 
The Well-Dressed Man . * 340 
Vogue’s Weekly Pattern . . 341 
Whispers . : : ; 341 
For the Hostess . . ‘ - 341 
Requests for Patterns . - 2 





ENGAGEMENTS 


Carter-Fisk.—Miss Alice Bowie Carter, 
daughter of Mr. Bernard Carter, to Dr, 
Arthur Lyman Fisk, 


WEDDINGS 


Bishop-Gruner.—Dr. Loftus Fangeres 
Bishop and Miss Charlotte Gruner, daughter 
of Mrs. Siegfried Gruner, were married in 
St. Thomas’s Church on Tue., 14 Nov., Dr, 
John Wesley Brown officiating. Bridesmaids: 
Miss May Riker, Miss Mollie Hayes, Miss 
Ethel Quackenbush, Miss Katherine Clark, 
Miss Florence Bailey, Miss Frances Robinson. 
Best man, the Rev. Henry E. Cobb. 
Ushers, Mr. Henry Dater, Mr, James H. 
McLean, Mr. Harry S. Gruner. 


DEBUTANTES 


Delafield.—Mrs. Maturin Delafield will 
give a tea on Tue., 28 Nov., at her residence, 
475 Fifth Ave., to introduce her daughter, 
Miss Harriet Delafield. 

De Peyster.—Mrs. Frederick de Peyster 
will give a tea on Sat., 9 Dec., to introduce 
her daughter. 

Parsons.—-Mrs. William Barclay Par- 
sons will give a tea on Wed., 6 Dec., at her 
residence, 505 Fifth Ave., to introduce her 
granddaughter, Miss Evelyn Parsons, daughter 
of Mr. Schuyler L. Parsons. 


INTIMATIONS 


Fanshawe.—Mr. and Mrs. William 
Fanshawe will occupy this winter the house 
that they recently bought in 45th St. 

La Montagne.—Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
La Montagne returned to town and opened 
their house at 114 E, 30th St., recently bought 
by Mr. La Montagne. 

Olyphant.—Mr. and Mrs. Talbot Oly- 
phant have taken a house at 30 West 7oth 
St. for the winter. 

Peabody.—Mr. and Mrs. Richard Pea- 
body have taken a house at 581 Fifth Ave., 
where they will spend the season. 

Rhinelander.—Mr. and Mrs. T. J. 
Oakley Rhinelander are at Lakewood, where 
they will spend several weeks. 


MUSIC 
Smith.—Dr. Gerrit Smith gave his 260th 
Free Organ Recital at the South Church, 
Mad. Ave., cor 38th St., on Mon., 13 Nov 
at 3.30 o'clock. This series will be cont 
ued every Mon. until 18 Dec., inclusive. 


LECTURES 
Elmendorf.—Mr. Dwight L. Elmendorf 
will give a lecture illustrated with tele- photo- 
graphs of the Dewey Naval and Land Parades, 
and scenes from the late war in Cuba for the 
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benefit of the Wilson Industrial School for 
Girls, and Mission, at Sherry’s, on Thu,, 23 
Nov., at 3.30 0 *clock, and again in the even- 
ing at 8.30 0 *clock. Managers: Mrs. Wil- 
liam Scott Pyle, Mrs. Charles H. Tweed, 
Mrs. John Galt Smith, Mrs. Frederick T. 
Van Beuren, Mrs. Asst R. Smith, Mrs, 
William W. McAlpin, Miss Pavey, Miss 
Arno Schwab, Miss Mary E. Read, Miss Van 
Boskerck, Mrs. Edward H. Perkins, Mrs, 
Henry C. Sturges, Mrs. H. H. G. Sharpless, 
Mrs. A. B. Stone, Miss Margaret Collins, 
Mrs. Clark B. Hotchkiss, Mrs. Edward G 
faneway, Mrs. Robert Russell Booth, Mrs 
‘4, F. Damon, Mrs. Oliver Re Jennings, 
Mrs. Edward Haight, Mrs. L. J. Belloni, 
ir,, Miss Frances Ogden Jones, Mrs. Henry 
W. Everett, 
GOLF 

Ardsley —The final rounds of the men’s 
and women’s championships of the Ardsley 
Club were played on Sat. Miss Loie Vander- 
hoef won the women’s and Mr, H. M. Bil- 
lings the men’s, as follows : 


j| Miss Vanderhoef. 


OE caveecnane 6654676 8 «-—53 

a 65467 5 6 6 7—52—105 
Miss Barron 

NC 655678 § 9 657 

Mdecicsstunt 76365697 § 8—53—II0 
H. M. Billings. 

DEE ech dccess $453 56 5 § §—43 

BR Ei. 06 <0 0004 06 5 33545 § § O—4I— 84 
R. Churchill 

_ as 444465 § 6 §—4 

In. § 63535 $ $ F—ga—35 


Casieieiiies —A mixed foursome han- 
jicap contest was held on the links of the 
Westchester Club on Fri. and Sat. of last 
week, with the following result : 


Mrs. Thomas Thatcher and F. B, Wesson. 


. Han- 
Gross. sicap, Net- 


Out.7 5 8 6 6 § § 10 4—56 
Ins 9 8 8 § 6 § § 3—§4—I10 


Miss G, Travis and Frank B, Bairet. 


14 96 





m45 8 648 6 7 4-52 
0.8 9 8 6 6 4 4 8 4—57—I09 Io 99 
Mr, and Mrs, John Smith, Powelton. 


ue 8gog77 5 § 6 4—57 
n..7 611 6 § 6 6 6 6—57—114 


Mr. and Mrs, Charles Adams, Dyker Meadow— 


wi610 9 6 7 7 4 9 3—60 
1.67776 § § 7 6—56—116 


10 104 


9 107 
Mr. and Mrs.N M. Garland, Marine and Field— 


utio § 8 7 6 § 4 8 4-57 


n..678 76 6 6 9 7—62—I11I9 12 107 


Miss Louise Maxwell and A. E. Whitman, Nas- 
au— 


utz7Iio 7 8 § 6 § 8 4-60 


1.6 §10 § 6 § § g 5§--§6-—116 8 108 
Dr. and Mrs. J. A. Wells, Englewood— 
mu68975 75 6 5-58 
2.687674 5 9 4—56—114 4 110 


Miss Diedrickson and C, L. Martin, Baltusrol— 
us 6 8 § 6 8 6 6 g—59 
1.99 8 9 8 4 4 6 7—64—123 
Miss Ruth Underhill and James A. Tyng— 
"76765 § § 8 5—54 


Il 112 









677 5 § § 6 6 B—S5—109 Plus 4 113 
Mrs, Wesson and Charles Wheeler Barnes— 
W5I1Ir 7 47 4 8 6—63 
6512 610 § § 9 6—64—127 
FOREIGN TRAVEL 
Oceanic,—Arriving Wed., 8 Nov., Mr. 
d Mrs. J. W. Alexander, Mr. Henry, Mr. 
lexander, Mrs. John A. Armstrong, Mr. and 
ts. Andrew Carnegie, Mr. and Mrs, E. W. 
ickerson, Mrs, H. F. Dimock, Miss Dim- 
k, Mr, and Mrs, A. J. Drexel, Mr. and Mrs. 
ohn C, Eno, Miss Mary P. Eno, Mr. E. C. 
night, Mr. A. Krumbhaer, Mrs. Spencer 
edyard, Mrs. John Malloch, Duke of Man- 
ester, Mr. and Mrs. R. McCormick, Mr. 


IALEE i. 


ORIENTAL PALMIST AND 
ASTROLOGER 


Vonderful Delineations 


ARLORS: 866 BROADWAY 
(Hess Building 


14 113 








“venings at Residence, 343 Fifth Avenue, 
Opposite Waldorf 





Ray Miller, Mr. A. D. Moran, the Misses 
Moran, Mr. James W. Paul, Jr., Miss Ellen 
Drexel Paul, Lord Pauncefote, Lady Paunce- 
fote, the Misses Pauncefote, Lady Playfair, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Reid, Miss Reid, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Smith, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
H. Tillinghast, Mr. J, Mead Tooker, Mrs. 
Westervelt, Miss Whitfield. 

St. Paul.—Sailing Wednesday, 8 Nov. 
Mr. J. Donald Cameron, Miss Cameron, 
Mr. Raymond Lesher, Mrs. J. Pennington, 
Mellor, Mrs. Munroe, Miss Munroe, Mr. 
Henry W. Munroe. 

Kaiser-Friedrich,—Sailing Thursday, 9 
Nov. Mrs. Cresswell, Mr. Hamilton Fish, 
Master Hamilton Fish, Jr., Miss R. Fish, 
Miss Helen Fish, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Howland Russell. 

Fuerst Bismarck.—Arriving Friday, 
1o Nov. Miss Ruth Adams, Mrs. Joseph 
Agostini, Miss Gertrude Agostini, Mr. and 
Mrs. M. M, Van Buren, Capt. William 
Henry Bechler, Miss Ethel Davies, Mrs. John 
Gray Foster, Mrs. Maurice Grau, Miss Grau, 
Mr. and Mrs. Karrick Riggs, Miss Pauline 
Riggs, Miss Lillian Shattuck, Mr. and Mrs, 
W. Prall Thompson, and Mr. and Mrs, 
Julian Le Roy White. 


| SEEN ON THE STAGE | 


TT" Irving-Terry engagement at the 
Knickerbocker, which closes on 
Saturday, has been the most pros- 
perous ever played in America by the London 
Lyceum Company. It is recalled that it is 

sixteen years since Irving first risked an 

American engagement, and his record here, 

asin Europe, in later years has been one of 

uninterrupted success. He and his company 
are to be followed at the Knickerbocker by 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendall, who will produce 

The Elder Miss Blossom, a comedy in which 

they have scored a success wherever it has 

been presented. 


Make Way for the Ladies is the gallantry- 
suggestive title of an Anglicised French farce 
that began an engagement at the Madison 





GOWNS 


28 West 30th Street 
__NEW YORK > 


1440 Broadway, cor. goth St., N. if 


Stanhope - Wheatcroft Dramatic 


SCHOOL. Thoroughly prepares for the stage 
in 6 months, beginning Oct. 16. Student Mat- 
inees. Highest endorsement. Prospectus. 
ADELINE STANHOPE WHBATCROPT, Dir. 


Square Theatre on Monday. The presenting 
company includes Fritz Williams and E. M. 
Holland, May Robson and the Earl of Yar- 
mouth, whose stage name is Eric Hope. The 
central figure of the play is a masterful wife 
and mother, who holds views hostile to the 
creature man. After disrupting families and 
causing the airing of domestic difficulties in 
law courts, the marplot is tamed. 


Way Down East began its New York sea- 
son on Monday at the Academy of Music. 
Since it was seen at the Manhattan the play 
has been elaborated, and new business added, 
The principal réles are excellently represented 
by Phoebe Davis, Ella H. Woods, Howard 
Kyle and Odell Williams. 


Der Freischutz is being given for the week 
by the Castle Square Cpera Company at the 
American Theatre. The opera is well 
mounted, and it presents two new female 
singers—Maud L, Berri and Mme. Dela- 
motte. Lucia Di Lammermoor in English is 
announced for next week, 


The Only Way, at the Madison Square 
Garden, finishes its engagement on Saturday 
night, because it is booked for other cities, and 
the Garden Theatre is engaged from Monday 
next for Richard Mansfield, who opened with 
Cyrano de Bergerac. This tragedy will be 
followed by a revival of some of Mr. Mans- 
field’s best known impersonations, 


The Maneuvres of Jane will be enacted 
Monday week at Daly’s Theatre by the Ly- 
ceum Theatre Stock Company. In the mean- 
time Mr. and Mrs. Sothern are to continue in 
The Song of the Sword—a romantic play—in 
which they both appear to advantage. 


Some Broadway favorites are this week 
taking a turn beyond the Bridge and on the 
west side. Why Smith Left Home, with 
Mrs. Yeamans and Mr. Arbuckle in the 
principal rdles, is at the Harlem Opera House, 
and Phroso with Odette Tyler in the title réle, 
is at the Grand Opera House, 


The dual engagement of Miss Cissie Loftus 
at an up-town and a down-town vaudeville 





er 


IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
20 West 34th Street, 
Astor Court Building 
Choice Porto Rico Coffee 


There is no finer coffee than that grown in Porto 


| Rico, and its richness and delicate flavor are un- 


rivalled. It is sold only by J. H. PERCY, 18 West 
| 34th Street, New York, 
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Tasteful Trimming and Color Combination 


Our illustration represents a model in 
claret, with white satin-faced rever 
and collar, and black satin cov- 
ered double cable 


FEATHERBONE 


trimming. laid in scroll effect around the 
bottom of waist, up each side, around the 
neck, and capping the sleeves. 

The same material for ornamentation is 
used plain across revers and collar each strip 
being terminated with a satin button and at 
the edge of sleeves, The yoke is of black 
corded silk. 

Altogether, the model designed by one 
who knows color combinations and tasteful 
trimmings is a striking example of the chic 
corded costume. The idea may easily be 
followed, using other colors and materials. 

Numerous attractive models are on exhi- 
bition at our parlors where you will receive 
awelcome. Featherbone instruction costs 
you merely the few moments devoted to it. 
A descriptive booklet mailed free. 


"The Warren Featherbone Co., 
Three Oaks, Michigan. 

Parlors 898 Broadway, New York; 7 Tem- 

ple Place, Boston; 28 S. 8th St., Philadel- 

phia; 702-718 Marshall Field Annex Bldg., 

Chicago. 








Boys’ Clothing 





Made By Us 


Has anestablished reputation 
for its correct fit, perfect 
finish and superior style. 
People expect it. It is 


The Work of Boys’ Tailors. 


But don’t overlook the other 
fact: That being manu- 
factured in large quantities, 
and sold direct to you at one 
moderate profit, there is the 

further abe vantage of low- 
est prices. 








Sailor Suits, ser; eS Lene handsome mixed 
cheviots, $5.75 to 


Double-breasted val fancy cheviots, all 
wool, $5.00 to $8.50 


Youths’ Suits (Long Trousers), newest de- 
signs of cheviots and worsteds, $10.00 to $16.59 


60-62 West 23d St. 








WEDDING 


GLASS ano CHINA 





THE WALDORF 


D. B. Bedell & Co. 


are showing an unusually fine as-. 
sortment of importations in 


FINE CHINA 

RICH CUT GLASS 

ROCK CRYSTAL anp 
GOLD DECORATED GLASS 


They would invite particular atten- 
tion to their exhibit of the celebra- 
ted T. B. Clarke & Company's 
Rich Cut Glass, particularly the 
‘¢ WaLporr’’ pattern. 


256 FIFTH AVENUE 
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house at one and the same time is sufficiently 
unusual in this country to merit the amount 
of comment it has evoked. Miss Loftus is 
appearing for the week in the bills of both 
Proctor houses, the subjects of her new mimi- 
cry, including Francis Wilson, May Irwin, 
Marie Dressler, Camille D’ Arville. 


Sherlock Holmes has made a hit at the 
Garrick, where William Gillette, both as 
playwright and actor, seems to have won a 
popularity that is likely to keep the play in 
New York for months to come. 


The Actors’ Fund Benefit, which comes 
off at 12.30 to-day at the Broadway Theatre, 
includes some notable numbers and names, 
Among the latter are Irving, John Drew, 
Mrs, Fiske, W. H. Crane, Eugene Cowles. 
Round New York in Eighty Minutes, The 
Extravaganza produced at Koster & Bial’s has 
made a hit with the people who like the 
entertainments given at this house, The man- 
agement is said to have taken in many thou- 
sands of dollars during the first week, and the 
attendance has been even heavier this week. 


More Than Queen at the Broadway, has 
only one week more to run, its successor, 
Ben-Hur, being scheduled for production on 
29 November. Zangwill’s play, The Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto will also leave The Herald 
Square Theatre at the close of next week. 
Among the successes that remain indefinitely 
are Barbara Frietchie at the Criterion; The 
Tyranny of Tears, at the Empire; Miss 
Hobbs, at the Lyceum ; Sister Mary, at the 
Bijou; Whirl-a-gig at Weber & Fields; The 
Singing Girl, at the Casino, and Becky Sharp 
at Fifth Avenue. 

AT THE THEATRES 
Academy of Music—8.15, Way Down East. 
American—8.15, Der Freischutz. 
Bijou—8.15, Sister Mary. 
Broadway Iheatre—8.15, More Than Queen. 
Casino—8.15, The Singing Girl. 

Criterion - 8.30, Barbara Frietchie. 

Daly's—8.15, The Song of the Sword. 

Empire—8.20, The Tyranny of Tears. 

Fifth Avenue—8, Becky Sharp. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, The Dairy Farm. 
Garden—8.20, The Only Way. 

Garrick—8, Sherlock Holmes. 

Grand Opera House—8, Phroso. 

Hariem Op. House—8.15, Why Smith Left Home. 
Herald Square—8, Children of the Ghetto. 
Knickerbocker—8, Henry Irving and Ellen Terry. 
Lyceum—8,30, Miss Hobbs. 

Madison Square—8,30, Make Way for the Ladies. 

New York—8.15, In Gay Paree. 

Wallack’s—8.30, A Rich Man’s Son. 

Proctor's—Continuous performance, 

Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Pastor’s—Continuous performance. 

Eden Musée—Cinématograph, Waxworks. 

Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance. 

Victoria Theatre— Vaudeville, 

Koster & Bial's—Vaudeville. 

Weber & Fields’s—Whirl-I-Gig. 

St Nicholas Skating Rink. 


BARBARA FRIETCHIE 
Arbara Frietchie, now playing at the 
B Criterion Theatre, with Miss Julia 
Marlowe in the title rdle, has practi- 
cally no resemblance to the familiar poem of 
this name. The play is a melodrama founded 
upon the Civil War, and resembling all such 
plays in that it recounts the love story of a 
Northern captain and a Southern girl. It 
differs, however, from all plays of this char- 
acter that have been produced heretofore, in 
its high poetical quality and the extremely 
picturesque staging. In the progress of the 
play one finds continually unfolding pictures 
of charming tenderness, with manifestations 
of the most delicate touches of sentiment. 

From the dress point of view, it is a sur- 
prising fact that the costume is suggertive to 
those who are quick to adopt ideas wherever 
found. The play is dressed correctly according 
to its period, that of the early sixties, when this 
country, and, in fact, al! others slavishly fo:- 
lowed the dicta of Paris. Of the fashions of 
this period an unprejudiced French writer has 
said they reached the lowest abyss of distortion, 
ugliness and impossible grotesqueness, deform 
ing, and dwarfing the human figure, known 
in the history of fashion. Still, in the hands 
of Miss Marlowe and her management, the 
dresses in this play are both pretty and inter- 
esting, with occasional suggestions here and 
there for draperies, pretty bonnets, boots and 
bits of ribbon. 

The drawing published in this Vogue is a 
most delicately rendered love scene on the 
porch of a house in Frederick, and shows the 
moment of parting between Barbara and her 
Captain lover. The time is evening. 


THE BLAIR PLAYS 


R. John Blair announces five modern 

M plays, to be presented at the Carne- 

gie Lyceum on the evenings of 

15 and 16 November, 20 and 21 December, 

17 and 18 January, 14 and 15 February, 13 

and 14 March. The first is El Gran Galeoto, 
by Jose Echegaray. ' 

The performances will be given under the 
patronage of Mr. W. D. Howells, Mr. Bron- 
son Howard, Mr. Daniel Frohman, Mr. 
Charles Frohman, Mr. Franklin Sargent, Mr. 
George Vanderbilt, Mr. George Gould, Prof. 
Brander Matthews, Dr. Harry Thurston 
Peck, Mr. Charles Henry Meltzer, Dr, 
Albert Shaw, Mr. F. H. Dodd, Mr. Louis 
Evan Shipman, Mr. Heinrich Conried, Mr. 
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Ower Lert-Hanp Ficure. — Black 
a‘. cloth gown, Paquin model. Skirt with 
five stitched plaits on each side of 

front, beginning at quarter inch and increas- 
ing until twelve inches from bottom ; back 
box-plait in centre and five plaits graduating 
on either side, stitched and flaring at the 
foot ; deep skirt of black silk, finished with 
large cord. Boléro of black cloth, em- 
broidered in silk, in yellow and blue flowers 
and vine running design. Both boléro and 
bottom of skirt are trimmed with black 
taffeta inch bands, trimmed on either side 
with very narrow black velvet ribbon. Waist- 
coat of blue cloth, matching embroidery, 





MISS CLARA BUTTE 


An English concert singer now making her first American Tour 


Charles Scribner, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Mr. William Potter, Mr. John H. Goff, Sir 
Henry Irving, Mr. David Belasco, Mr. E. 
Simmons, Mr. Richard Mansfield, Mr. 
Henry Miller, Mr. E. H. Sothern, Mr. John 
Drew, Mr. Richard W. Gilder, Mr. John 
La Farge, Col. Horace B. Fry, Mr. F. 
N. Doubleday, Mr. John Phillips, Mr. 
W. H. Page, Mr. J. Henry Harper, 
Mr. Henry M. Alden, Mr. Israel Zangwill, 
Mr. Willard Metcalfe, Mr. Frederick C. 
Penfield. 


THE MIDDLE PAGE 
ILLUSTRATION 


of this issue, entitled ‘‘The Meet,”’ is pub- 
lished by courtesy of William Clausen. 


made with square tabs, the one in front 
larger and decreasing, which are loose over 
a folded satin belt, and are trimmed with three 
small gold buttons. The waist-coat has an 
insetting of Irish lace 4-jour. Soft satin bows 
with ends finish boléro. 

Centre Ficure.—Evening gown of can- 
ary-yellow satin, draped with white net, em- 
broidered with rhinestones, over which is an 
entire overdress of real appliqué lace. Bodice 
draped in the same way. Sleeves of white 
net, embroidered ; rhinestones belt and waist. 
Garniture of cream-colored satin, with white 
sweet-peas and yellow orchids. 


Ricut Lower Ficure.—Visiting gown of 


black embroidered taffeta made over yellow 


taffeta and trimmed with jet passementerie 


showing the yellow through. Bodicc plain 
behind and trimmed in front to simulate 





short boléro with the jet passementerie over 
yellow and trimmed with fringe. Soft vest of 
Duchesse lace over yellow, and collar the same 
finished on either side with jabots of Du. 
chesse lace. A fine jet ornament fastens the 
lace at the breast. Toque of plaited taffeta 
and braided tulle trimmed with soft white and 
gray breasts and wings. 

Upper Ricut Corner.—Fancy bodice of 
soft primrose taffeta, sleeves tucked and 
smocked bias with silk the same color ; bodice 
is trimmed with bands of orange colored taf. 
feta embroidered in cord and fine gold beads 
and cat-stitched to the bodice with yellow 
silk. Undervest, collar and chemisette of 
light Venetian lace and white mousseline de 
soie. Waist lined with thin white taffeta, 
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Upper Ficure.—Hat of black stitched 
taffeta, trimmed with folds of velvet and 
ostrich feathers. 

Centre Ficure,—Reception hat of light 
blue shirred velvet, trimmed with Renaissance 
lace over blue chiffon. 

Lower Ficure.—Toque of tucked black 


_ silk trimmed with large rose rosette of black 


velvet, with a sunburst centre of fine steel. 
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Urrer Lert.—Chemise of silk in light 
blue, pink or white. The top is composed 

of insertion joined with beading, and finished 
with lace. 

Urrer Ricut.—Petticoat of fine French 
nainsook tucked at the top, and finished 
with a hem and tiny beading. The bottom 
is trimmed with three rows of insertion anda 
full ruffle of lace. 

Centre Lert.—Tea gown of brocaded 
silk trimmed with a shaped ruffle and flounce 
of the same lace and insertion. Vest of 
tucked white silk, cqllar of insertion. The 
ruffle on the edge of shaped collar, ruffle and 
flounce is of lace over white plaited silk, 
The sleeves are finished in the same manner, 

Centre Ricut.—Bed jacket of pink, 
light blue or white silk trimmed with a full 
ruffle of liberty satin with mesh edge. _Petti- 
coat of brocade with flounce of chiffon edged 
with ruche of same. The Vandykes of the 

_petticoat are also finished with a ruche. 

Lower Lerr.—Corsets of white satin; 
corset cover of nainsook and insertion. 

Lower Ricut —Petticoat of white figured 
silk, elaborately trimmed with accordion- 
plaited liberty silk, liberty silk ruches ‘and 
Jace. The petticoat is interlined wilh white 
taffeta, and finished on the inside with pinked 
taffeta ruffles. 

Fig. 5879—Face cloth frock in a deep 
rich brown. Double skirts, each trimmed 
with a broad band of coffee-tinted Irish point. 
About the hips diamonds of orange velvet are 
skilfully inserted, divided with narrow bands 
of cloth covered with stitching, The blouse 
is very pretty with its treatment of stitched 
bands and velvet diamonds, yoke length. 
Small revers are also finished with stitched 
bands. Plastron of brown silk chenille dotte 
with orange; girdle and sailor knot of blacl 
liberty satin, 

Fig. 5915.—Oxford gray suit, built with 
pointed tunic over a skirt that has a bia! 
flounce. A fold of stitched cloth outline’ 
the Vandyke points, and is again seen on th 
severe bodice, which fastens to one side, ané 
is short in the back and pointed in front. 
The collar is one of those high turned-ove 
ones of slate velvet and cloth, and hooki 
tightly in front. Toque of black shaggy felt 
trimmed with black ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 5921.—Very. fine white satin or ! 
color, made princesse, pretty for bridesmaid’ 
gowns. The finest pinched tucks imaginab 
reach from the top of collar to below tb 
hips. A boléro of satin reaches over thi 
Outlining the top of the boléro is a collarett 
of handsome Renaissance and heavy guip¥ 
on net. At the bottom of the skirt a de 
edge of the same lace is very effectively us 

Fig. 5937—Coat of dark brown vel¥ 
with hat to match, extra collar of light pi 
silk poplin. Inside ruffle of hat is pid 
plaited silk. Muff of ermine. 








The yearly subscription price of Vogue 
$3.00. Subscribers receive it regularly 
mail. To get the full value of Vogue it sho 
be read and studied week by week as a compe 
guide to fashion, 
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Il waar THEY READ ie 


[Nore. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention.] 


TROOPER 3809 


BY LIONEL DECLE, CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


He author, who subscribes himself as 

I a private soldier of the Third Re- 

public, has written what in a way 
he presents as a defence of the French officer, 
but what more markedly is a realistic exposi- 
tion of the vicious system that obtains in the 
French army, Fate or some other inscrutable 
agency appears bent upon stripping the French 
people of every vestige of claim to be regarded 
as higher in the scale of civilization than a 
few removes above the tribal savage, The 
Dreyfus exposition and Trooper 3809 will be 
not the least of the agencies that have brought 
upon France the well-merited contempt of the 
civilized world. 

Open the trooper’s story where one will 
there is ever the tale of incompetency, gross 
brutality, tyranny, material filth and moral 
degradation. Military service, be it remem- 
bered, is compulsory, varying now from three 
years to one yea), the latter short-period ser- 
vice being accepted from young men who ob- 
tain the degrees of B.A. or B.S., and who, 
in addition, conform to other regulations as to 
declaring intentions and paying a stipend to 
the government. 

* » s 


‘* Every soldier receives on joining his reg- 
iment a livret matricule, a book in which 
are stated his age, his name, the address of 
his parents, his full description, the list of all 
the punishments he has received, and many 
other particulars. 

“ It is of the utmost importance for every 
Frenchman to keep this book carefully, as it 
has to be produced whenever required by the 
military, civil, or judicial authorities, and its 
loss entails several days’ imprisonment. 
Whenever a Frenchman—until he has reached 
the age of forty-five and has thus satisfied all 
his military obligations—wishes to absent 
himself from his domicile he is bound to pre- 
sent his livret at the nearest gendarmerie and 
to declare where he is going : this is written 
down in his livret, and on arrival at his new 
residence he must have this Look ‘ vise’ anew. 
If he goes abroad he must present it to the 
French Consul, and whenever he changes his 
residence for more than three months, he 
must repeat the operation exactly after the 
fashion of a ticket-of-leave man in England. 
To omit to do so renders the offender liable 
to imprisonment. It is therefore easy to real- 
ize the tremendous power of the military 
authorities in France.”’ 


* * * 


The practices in the French army are thus 
summarized by the author: ‘* Years have 
elapsed since all this happened, but from all I 
have heard from young fellows who have 
served their time but recently, the system is 
just the same, The bullying of privates by 
Corporals and Sergeants is as bad asin my 
time, the officers are jealous of each other, 
and, instead of encouraging privates so as to 
make them love their metier, they plot and 
scheme to get promotion, while the Corporals 
and Sergeants chiefly strive to find or manu- 
facture defaulters, well knowing that by so 
doing they will attract their chiefs’ attention, 
and thus get advancement.’* 

As to the effect of the army experience, 
the reader is informed: * There is not the 
slightest doubt that, taken as a whole, the 
lowest classes in large towns, like Paris, Mar- 
seilles, Lyons, and others, are far more de- 
graded than the people belonging to the same 
class of society in England, and the French 
military service, instead of raising these men 
to a higher plane, only brings down to their 
level those who belong to the better classes, 
such as peasants, small clerks, and so on. It 
is true that now men who have been convic- 
ted before serving their time are, as I have 
explained, sent to special battalions in Algeria ; 
but still, even to this day, the three years 
every able-bodied Frenchman has to serve in 
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the army are nothing but a period of ceaseless 
degradation for men possessing any self. re- 
spect.”” 

The ignorance of military service, drill and 
equipment displayed by French officers is 
monumental. ‘* All the trooper is fit for 
when dismounted is to defend himself, but 
the moment he is sent forward on foot, his 
heavy, cumbersome trousers, his boots with 
spurs nailed on to them, and fitting as loosely 
as they always do, are a terrible burdea to 
him. More than once when we were sent 
out as sharpshooters through heavy ground, 
we had not gone 200 yards before our boots 
came off our feet; in this respect it may 
therefore be safely said that, whatever their 
other qualities may be, the French are very 
inferior to the English or German cavalry. 

**Too much time is wasted in educating 
the troopers to drill on foot, and nothing is 
done to develop individual initiative in the 
field. There were not ten of the troopers in 
my regiment who could have been trusted 
alone as scouts, and even among the Volon- 
taires, men who had all received a good edu- 
cation, not one half of them at the end of 
the year’s training thoroughly understood the 
use of a map, and with the exception of Del- 
bruck and myself not one could have made a 
sketch-plan, however rough, of the ground 
we had been over. Another of the great 
mistakes made throughout the whole of the 
French army is the tendency to overburden 
soldiers as well as horses. Cavalry horses 
have to carry in the field a kit which, inclu- 
ding the rider, amounts to an average of 22 
stone; in the light cavalry the kit is, it is 
true, a little lighter, but there is hardly a stone 
and a half difference. The light cavalry 
horses are small, few of them being over 15 
hands, while many are under. In the heavy 
cavalry there is hardly a horse standing 16 
hands high, and the average size ranges be- 
tween 15,1 and15.2. In the infantry, sol- 
diers have to carry in the field, cartridges in- 
cluded, an average of over 80 lbs, During 
the Madagascar war this enormous burden 
was not even reduced, and naturally 50 per 
cent. of the men died within five months of 
the beginning of the campaign, Another 
great fault of the French system is that too 
much is expected of the troopers, instead of 
their being regarded exclusively as mounted 
men. 

‘¢ Their uniform is not only grotesque, but 
is quite unsuitable for riding. I have often 
heard it said that the introduction of top- 
boots and breeches would entail too heavy an 
expenditure—but the Germans have them, 
and their cavalry is not inferior in numbers to 
the French. But this is a digression."’ 

This tale of a repulsive system and brutal- 
ized men—the much-vaunted French army 
officer of the day—includes many accounts 
of punishments ruthlessly inflicted for small 
offences and indeed for no offence at all. 
Here is acase in point: ** One Sunday morn- 
ing at six o’clock a Corporal, who was on 
weekly duty, came to me and asked me to let 
him have five francs, adding that if I gave 
him the money he would not send me down 
to clean the stables. I gave him the money, 
but half an hour later he came and asked me 
for more. He had no time to press me hard, 
as he was called away by the Sergeant, but, 
as soon as the latter had done with him, he 
came back just as I was going down to stables. 
He was already drunk, and said he wanted 
another five francs. I absolutely declined to 
give him the money, pointing out that as 
he was on duty that day he would be severely 
punished for getting drunk, and I might also 
get punished for having supplied him with 
money. This put him ina frightful rage, 
and he asked me if [ took him fora fool. I 
him that it didn’t matter whether I took him 
for a fool or not, but that he knew perfectly 
well that he made a fool of himself when he 
was drunk,’’ The trooper was severcly pun- 
ished, 

BOOK NOTES 


Z Hero of Manila is the title of a new 
book in the Young Heroes of oar 
Navy Series, published by D. Apple- 

ton & Company. 

Messrs. Small, Maynard & Company, of 

Boston, the publishers of ‘* Mr. Dooley: In 

(Continued on page 344) 


































Ladies’ Shirt Waists. 


Second floor. 


French,—tailor made, of the latest mercerized sea island cotton. 
Fine siik finish. White and the fashionable “shot” colors, including lavender and white, 
black and pink, black and blue, red and white, blue and white, green, rose, iron and dove. 
Substantial weight for winter dress. 


In stock or to measure, 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 











For Home Use 


order a trial case of that superior 
American product. 
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GREAT PERSIAN SKIN FOOD CO. 
CHAMPAGNE | PERSIAN CREAM 


It stands without an equal as a 
tonic for the convalescent or a 
refreshing beverage for the well 
Recommiended by physicians for 
its purity and healthfulness, and 
by connoisseurs for its exquisite 
bouquet. The equal of imported, 
at much Jess cost, 


ing wrinkles, tan, sunburn and softening 
Sold universally in best Clubs, 
C .fés and Hotels, Used in best 


facial massage. 
homes, 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., CELEBRATED HATS POSTPAID $1.50 A JAR 


ony ay a EAL | ROUND HATS AND BONNETS ee Se 


CORRECT STYLES IN 343 FIFTH AVENUE Opposite Waldorf 
NEW YORK CITY 


A beautifier that beautifies. A delight- 


i ful emollient for preventing and remov- 
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1107 and 1109 Broadway, Madison Square West 
158 Broadway, near Liberty Street 
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' RIDING HABITS anp 
DRIVING COATS... 


i A. C. WEINGARTEN wr 
| € Children’s- Wear. 





A large and choice assortment of the | | B R f V TRAVELING AND 
latest foreign fabrics to select from. j , 
weshgse: Siamese ox RKeefers, Velour Long Cloaks, Misses’ Jackets, STORM COAT 


Z| A complete line of the latest crea- Our latest London model. 








) tions in FUR GARMENTS will be | | Afternoon Dresses, School Frocks, Waterproof Cloth. (No rubber) 
) found at my establishment. 
| In stock or to order 
37 West 31st Street ilor- ingo- 
Pete Ee by Tailor-Made Dresses, Dancing-School Capes. 
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as such when it is presented, say, to the 

average persons, an in-the-majority 
class that does little thinking and still less 
original observing. ‘This type can see its most 
cherished illusions contemptuously satirized 
before its very ‘eyes, and provided the icono- 
clast playwright or novelist but put the matter 
entertainingly the stupid average will pay to 
see their beliefs—religious ones only excepted— 
trailed in the dust of derision, and applaud the 
spectacle. At the’ present writing the ideal 
of womanhood that has been extolled for cen- 
turies as the only highest desirable one: has 
been laughed to scorn at least eight times a 
week for a month and more by hundreds of 
men who cherish the most dogmatic views in 
regard to woman and her sphere, and to whom 
nothing modern is more abhorrent than the 
new woman—all varieties of her. 


A N object lesson is not always recognized 


What object the playwright had in writing 
his work other than to provide a comedy to fit a 
certain personality, histrionically, is not known; 
what he has really accomplished is not alone 
brilliant dialogue, masterly characterization and 
in total, a captivating play, but behold! inten- 
tionally or not the playwright has held up the 
conservative ideal of woman to be jeered at by 
the multitudes. On the other hand, by the 
speeches he puts into her mouth, and the acts, 
individual as well as relative, he assigns to her 
part, he compels the admiration of audiences 
for a woman of the distinctively new type. 
Not forty congresses of the foremost equal 
rights women in the universe could do for the 
cause of woman a tithe of the effective service 
that the Tyranny of Tears will accomplish in 
one season. And these greater results will 
come to pass because the clever comedy reaches 
thousands of men and women who could never 
be induced to listen to a lecture on sex equality, 
nor to read a treatise on the subject. More- 
over, the lesson is put so obviously in the play 
that even dullards can grasp its main features, 
although the full significance of the revelation 
escapes audiences, else would men hiss where 
they now applaud. For this ideal woman is 
proved to be a bore, an egregious bore. The 
loving (after old model) woman is shown to be 
such a weariness of the flesh that sympathy is 
demanded and readily evoked for the husband 
who desires nothing so much as to escape from 
her to his study or to his friend's yacht. 


The type of wife thus represented by her 
creator, who is despised by her husband and 
laughed at by thousands of men in theatre au- 


er 


diences, is a poor, silly creature whose life is 
modelled after man’s idea of what woman 
should be. To start with, she is young and 
pretty—important items in the man’s woman's 
catalogue of essentials—her belief in her hus- 
band’s all-virtuousness and _ ll-superiority 
amounts to a religion; her interests are con- 
centrated on her husband and home; she is 
dominated .by her emotions, or to put it more 
sentimentally, her heart; cajolery and tears 
(not common-sense reasoning) are her weapons 
in the inevitable domestic warfare and milder 
forms of disagreement. Now one and all of 
these characteristics, save possibly the last, 
have been set down as requirements of the ideal 
wife, and it is an example of the basest ingrat- 
itude for men by the thousands to sit up and 
laugh at a woman who has striven to attain the 
ideal the men-sex has shouted itself hoarse in 
yelling as the only one the properly constituted 
feminine ought to care to attain. 


Ah ! the inconsistency of man. Not only 
does he how] down the in-love-with-her-hus- 
band lady of emotion and tears, but he ap- 
plauds the secretary, a young person whose 
every characteristic fairly flies in the face of 
honorable tradition for women. She is self- 
reliant ; disposed to regard man as woman's 
natural enemy ; her head is so well in the lead 
of her heart that even when a particularly eli- 
gible Prince Charming offers her his kingdom 
in share, this nineteenth century young woman 
weighs his proposal as dispassionately as she 
might an offer for a secretaryship. She frankly 
owns toa total lack of romantic affection for the 
young man, but he gladly accepts her notwith- 
standing. It is impossible to imagine a char- 
acter more at variance with the ‘‘ideal’’ wo- 
man, and yet she is apparently a girl after the 
playwright’s own heart; she attracts the love 
of one man in the play ; wins the esteem of 
another and, nightly, hundreds of men betoken 
their admiration of her by laughing at her 
saucy sallies and applauding her most unideal 
goings on. 


For thus holding up to man the mirror of 
man’s ideal of woman, and compelling him to 
realize its unloveliness, the author of The 
Tyranny of Tears deserves to be made an 
honorary member of every equal rights club in 
the world. Much, very much has been done 
through his play to hasten the day when the 
head of woman shall come to be generally re- 
garded at least equal in importance to her heart, 
the organ which has figured so prominently in 
portraits of woman as she should be. 


ie 





SCENE FROM THE FIRST ACT OF BARBARA FRIETCHIE 


NOW PLAYING AT THE CRITERION THEATRE 


(See text) 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


HYGIENE OF CAR FURNISHINGS--THE LIGHT RUN- 
ABOUT A MUCH SOUGHT AFTER VEHICLE— 
ALINE GORREN’S INSIGHT INTO THE 
ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT—ANI- 

MALS AND REASON—MAY 
A CAT’S CHICKEN BILL 
BE CHARGED TO 
THE COM- 

MUNITY— 

DEAF MUTES’ PROJECTED CONGRESS 


He plush and woolen upholstery, and 
the elaborate carvings and embossing 


used in railway cars have come under 
the ban of the President of the American Aca- 
demy of Railway Surgeons—a distinguished 
body of physicians. Instead of, as heretofore, 
confining his service to treatment of accident 
cases and the consideration of those involving 
the damage suits, Dr. W. W. Grant, the 
President, urged that it was the duty of the 
surgeon to concern himself with the hygienic 
condition of the railway car. The speaker 
drew special attention to the well-known facts 
that stuff hangings and seat furnishings are the 
best possible breeding-places for germs, and 
that, unfortunately, it is next to impossible to 
thoroughly cleanse such materials. Their 
abolition is urgently demanded on the score of 
health. Hard wood, showing very little carv- 
ing—this to facilitate cleansing—and leather 
are suggested as substitutes. Even with the 
use of the most hygienic materials procurable, 
it is the opinion of Dr. Grant that a thorough 
cleansing and disinfection of each car after every 
trip are imperatively necessary. 


* 
* * 


At the annual meeting of carriage builders, 
which convened in New York in late October, 
it was learned that the most popular vehicle 
drawn by a horse is the light runabout, there 
having been a very heavy demand for this style 
during the last year. ‘This points to the fact 
that the driving class wants lightness, and it is 
coming to demand simplicity of construction in 
carriages. Among the newer devices displayed 
were rubber horse-shoes for use on asphalt. It 
is to be hoped that they will come into general 
use soon. The United States Government set 
the example during the Spanish war, when it 
equipped the cavalry horses with a certain vari- 
tty of rubber shoe. Other exhibits included 
imitation leather for upholstery, and imitation 
buffalo robes. 


* 
* * 


The artistic temperament is ascribed to per- 
sons and claimed for themselves by other 
persons who plume themselves upon the pos- 
session as a something considerably finer than 
any other variety of temperament. A reading 
of what Aline Gorren has to say on the subject 
may diminish a little the popular desire to be 
thought artistic. A gentleman of to-day, ac- 
cording to Anglo-Saxon standards, is described 
as being ‘‘ The individual who puts no over- 
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sensitive valuation on his personal standards, 
interferes little with others, has the silent cour- 
age of his own conduct but no itch to explain 
it, or himself, or to impose either on a pre- 
occupied world that has no time to attend and 
less patience. . . . The social requirement of 
the day is that we must not stop the wheels, 
and nothing stops them as do uneasy personal 
vanity and the deficient self control of indi- 
viduals."’ According to the standard here set 
forth the artist is proclaimed no gentleman, 
although not in so many words. It is put 
more euphoniously. ‘‘ The strain he lives under 
impairs equilibrium—he is unbalanced, in other 
words—and gives a veritable edge to personal 
vanity, a quality of which he has more than a 
conformable amount.’” Not an enviable tem- 
perament, truly, nor one to be proud of posses- 
sing. ‘To be sure Miss Gorren says fine things 
later of the artists, but nothing she says in 
praise of them obliterates or softens this merci- 
less limning of two characteristics which make 
intercourse with the artistic temperament diffi- 
cult to those accustomed to the gracious self- 
abnegation of well-bred intercourse. 


Par 

Among the most interesting papers ever 
written about dogs is a contribution published 
in the current number of the Popular Science 
Monthly from the pen of a clergyman who, 
when a resident missionary stationed in Hudson 
Bay Territories, had need of the services of 
dogs, and who owned twenty and thirty ot 
them at a time. The writer undertakes to 
prove that dogs do reason, taking issue on this 
point with a physician who in a published arti- 
cle expressed contrary views. The instances 
cited by the Rev. Mr. Young are marvelous, 
and out of his own experience he establishes 
his claim. He says that as there are some 
persons who cannot master a foreign tongue, 
there are some dogs who never rise beyond 
the one gift of animal instinct. But there are 
other dogs, and it is these others that the 
writer selects for description. Even ordinary 
dogs if their feet were sore would, when night 
came, seek their master, and, throwing them- 
selves on their backs would raise their paws 
straight in the air and howl and whine. Some 
sulking ones were clever enough, if they were 
white, to cuddle down in the snow, which 
made their detection somewhat difficult on an 
early, still, star-light morning. Dark dogs, on 
the contrary, would slink into the gloom of 
the dense balsams, where it would be difficult 
to find them. Some dogs, when traveling up 
steep places with heavy loads, would seize hold 
of small, firm bushes with their teeth, and help 
pull themselves up. Some would try to shirk 
by panting and tugging at their collars, thus 
pretending to be over-loaded, when in fact 
their load would be of the lightest. The arti- 
cle in its entirety is warmly commended to all 
who love dogs, and who are interested in a 
careful study of their characteristics, from life, 
and under natural conditions. 


* 
* * 


Perhaps as extreme a case of insistence upon 
holding the community responsible for the 
misdemeaning of an inhabitant thereof is the 
claim of a man in a New Jersey city that the 
borough shall pay him $6 for the ravages per- 
petrated in his hen-roost by a thievish cat be- 
longing to a neighbor. The victim insists that 
borough officials are in duty bound to protect 
the community from the depredations of cats 
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whether they are vagrants or have owners. The 
citizen declares his intention of carrying the 
bill into a justice’s court if the city council re- 
fuses to honor it. If the bill is allowed the 
feline race will undergo swift extermination in 
many boroughs, as a diet of chickens is some- 
what too costly to allow to cats. 


* 
* * 


Among unique experiences in connection 
with the Exposition a peculiar pathetic one 
will be the international congress of deaf mutes, 
which is to be held at Paris during next 
summer. It is the most fit of meeting-places 
for this afflicted class, as the first school was 
opened for deaf mutes in 1750 in Paris. That 
the gathering will be numerically strong seems 
probable, since there are no fewer than four 
hundred and odd institutes for deaf mutes in 
Europe and America. This is so shut in a 
class; its life so far removed from the experi- 
ence of the common run of humanity that it 
receives less popular sympathy than its sad 
condition merits, and the public notice which 
will inevitably attend its meetings at the pro- 
jected congress will doubtless be to the advan- 
tage of the deaf mute inmany ways. A more 
unique experience in the way of public assem- 
blages than attendance at the congress of deat 
mutes would not be possible. 





THE UNNUMBERED YEARS 


BY MARY DWIGHT 


Olcombe felt a curious interest in his 
companion. She was neither young, 
pretty nor well-dressed; twenty wo- 

men in the car were more attractive than she. 
Yet to a mind like his, ever alert for the pic- 
turesque, the unusual in human life, she offered 
suggestions of mystery. Her hair was almost 
snow white and her slender figure stooped, as 
if with age, yet her face, for all its deep lines, 
had the innocent, unreflective expression of a 
little child. Her face was surely puzzling, 
Holcombe thought ; it wore a look of joy that 
was almost tearful it was sogreat. Yet under- 
neath the joy, which seemed a temporary thing, 
was a wistful, sorrowful patience,—not the 
profound patience which life teaches many 
women, who know that struggle is useless or 
those who have learned to bide the eternal 
years of compensation, but the sweet acquies- 
cence of the child, who is too gentle to com- 
plain. 

‘« Shall I raise the window for you?’’ asked 
Holcombe as the woman began to fan vio- 
lently. 

*¢ Yes, sir, I'd like more air fine.” The 
accent was Scotch, the voice so young he could 
hardly believe it came from the white-haired 
woman beside him. 

«« Ye see, it’s no’ the day that makes me so 
hot exactly ; it’s the hurry and the fret to be in 
the city that’s inside me that’s got me all o° a 
fever."’ She spoke with the eagerness of one 
who welcomed an opportunity totalk. ‘And 
are we nearing New York, sir?”’ 

Holcombe answered that they would be there 
in about fifteen minutes, She gave an excited 
start which shook one of her packages out of 
her lap. As Holcombe restored it to her he 
noticed a toy trumpet peeping from the wrap- 
per. 

««It’s fra my little lad,*’ she explained. 
«‘ I’ve got anither here for the other one. Oh, 

(Continued on page 332) 
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(Continued from page 330) 
it’s lang syne I heard 
them tooting away wi 
the bit horns their father 
bought them. But, 
please God, I'll hear 
them to-night. It’s a 
lang, sad tale, sir.”* 
Tears were running 
down her cheeks as she 
ended. 

«¢ Tell it to me,’” said 
Holcombe gently. 

‘*Well, sir, Um a 
married woman, and my 
man was the best a wo- 
man ever had. We were 
so happy togither! Ah, 
it makes me greet to 
think o’ it. But work 
was bad; try as he might 
David couldna make 
buckle and tongue meet. 
So we left our home in 
Scotland and went to 
London. David and me 
and the twa little lads, 
all the children we had. 
Oh, the bonny, bonny 
little laddies they were, 
twins, and just into 
men’s claithes fra their 
baby ones. How I loved 
them! Sometimes David 
said he feered I made 
idols o° them. It was in 
May we moved to Lon- 
don. The very next 
month, a fine June day I 
ken well remember, a 
man came running in to 
my door calling out, 
‘David McVaneis killed 
at the station!’ I fell 
downinaswoon. That 
night my little bairn was 
born, her whose face I 
never saw, she died so 
quick. Fra that, sir, I 
ran into a dreadful low 
fever that lasted weeks 
and weeks. When I was 
myself again I was in a 
hospital. My little lads 
was— God knew where. 
When I was up again I 
found the neighbors had 
taken them to some sort 
of a Home because we 
were poor and none 
knew aught of our rela- 
tions. To the Home I 
went. They knew my 
little lads well. But the 
doctors had told them 
I'd never be well, so 
they’d let a man and his 
wife whose ain bairns 
had died, take them. 
Some way they'd lost the 
names o’ the folks, but 
they told me that the 
place was Stoneham, 
way up on the Scottish 

border. Oh, it was a 
sair journey for a woman 
just off o’ a bed o’ 
sickness and with only a 
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few pence in her pocket, but I did it. I found 
where the folks had lived and their names. 
They themsels had gone to America. No 
one knew where. I couldna go to America, 
for I had no money and I wouldna beg. I 
got a place as a lady’s maid; by and by my 
mistress brought me to America with her. I 
had just the folks’ names—no place where they 
were or aught else. And, oh, but America’s 
the big, big country. I hunted and I hunted, 
for I was aye determined to find my twa little 
lads—all that was left me o’ my happy hame. 
Everyone I'd meet I'd ask had they seen my twa 
lads. Some they'd laugh at me fra a daft body, 
but others was kind. It’s too lang astory, sir, 
to tell you how friends helped me to find them, 
but they're waiting fra me in New York. I’m 
to wear this so they'll surely ken me, for meet- 
ing in a strange place and they being little 
ones it’s likely they’d be confused.’’ She 
pulled from her pocket a large cockade of red, 
white and blue which she pinned on her shawl. 

‘How long is it since you lost them?” 
asked Holcombe, a strange pity in his eyes. 

A look of bewilderment, almost of fear, 
crossed the old face. 

‘<It’s a lang, lang time, I ,” she faltered 
confusedly. Then the radiant, childlike ex- 
pression returned. ‘It's monya week. Some- 
times it seems to me I’ve been hunting them all 
my life, but they’re mine now.”’ 

**T understand,’ said Holcombe more to 
himself than to her. 

‘*Grand Central Depot !"’ 
brakeman. 

The old lady clung affrighted to Holcombe’s 
arm. 

««T’ll take care of you till you meet your 
sons,” he said. 

Two stalwart young men were eagerly 
watching each passenger. One was in a 
soldier's uniform, the other looked like 
a business man. Both were about thirty. 
When they saw the parti-colored cockade, both 
started forward. 

‘«Mother!”’ cried one. The other restrained 
him. 

*¢Ts this Mrs. Janet McVane?’” he asked. 

‘6 Yesy sir.”” 

‘¢ Mother!*” again cried the other. 

‘Don’t you knew me, your little Davie ?”’ 

‘© And me? I’m Jem.”’ 

The old lady clung to Holcombe in pitiful 
confusion. 

‘<I came to meet my sons,’’ she cried 
brokenly. ‘*Oh, if ye know, young men, 
tell me where I can see my twa little lads ?*” 

‘¢ Mother, mother, we are your sons. We 
are your little lads. It’s long since we left 
you, but we're with you at last.” 

A terrible look of terror and agony over- 
spread the old face ; such a look as one may 
see in a person returning to life from insensi- 
bility, or in one suddenly awakened from sleep. 
She covered her eyes with her hands as if to 
shut out some awful sight. A low moan 
escaped her, then the words, ‘‘ Oh, the lang, 
lang years! I see ye now, all o° ye! allo’ 
ye!*’ She trembled and shivered. Then 
dropped her hands. All the childlike, irrespon- 
sible look was gone from her face; as if in 
those few seconds she had lived all the years 
between the now and the long ago, an age 
that matched her hair had taken its place. Yet 
it was with a heavenly smile that she extended 
her arms to the men, saying tenderly and sadly: 

«My little lads are gone lang syne, but I 


welcome my twa dear sons." 
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BEAUTIFUL NEW SILKS, THE GOUACHEE VARIETY 
_ IN PARTICULAR — VOGUE OF POPLIN—A 
BLACK POPLIN COSTUME AND AN EMBROID- 
ERED POPLIN IN GREY — CARRIAGE 
COATS—-SEPARATE WAISTS IN EX- 
QUISITE AND COSTLY MATERIALS 
—PANIERS AND PINCHED 
WAISTS THREATENED 








SATIN VELOURS A REGAL FABRIC-——OTHER NOT- 
ABLE WEAVES 


Id-seasons may be put down as a happy 
M interlude for fashion trials. Woman's 


dress fabrics and models, all articles 
made for her included, are in a state of venture, 
awaiting approval and courting her caprices 
and fancy. 

An experienced eye, however, even in the 
midst of much confusion, will be sure to rec- 
ognize certain sign-posts and unerringly choose 
with certainty. There are new silks, for instance, 
about which there are the best assurances, 
among them those exquisite fabrics called satin 
velours, a chef d’oeuvre of art, and the soft 
rich poult de soies, those superb failles, plain 
or figured, those entrancing pompadours and 
art silks, which suggest floral hand-painting. 
For novelties, come the soutaché silks, for the 
past two seasons seen in narrow widths only 
for waist purposes, but now running on wide 
dress lines, and the gouachée silks for evening 
wear. The latter are unique. Fancy a soft 
cream white drapery satin, having an ivy leaf 
patterned throughout in wide apart spaces, the 
figure in high glossy relief, the ground sufh- 
ciently close woven to be a contrast. At any 
slight movement this white satin ivy leaf starts 
into one which we may call pale zinc lavender, 
but is rather the effect of that metallic color 
than the color itself. Delightful effects too 
may also be attained by the mingling of laces 
and chiffons with these new gouachée silks, 
which, as their name indicates, have the charm 
of delicacy seen in water-color paintings. 
There is a decided leaning in that direction, 
for painted mousselines, bolting-cloth and 
silks are now seen onthe smartest evening dress 
importations. We turned our back upon 
the introduction of them last year, but are 
disposed to accept them since the Paris craze 
has expended itself—a feminine condition of 
mind which exists in America alone and for 
which I’ Americaine has achieved her reputa- 
tion. 


VELVET TRIMMED POPLINS 


Besides the immense variety of cloth suits 
and gowns, self-trimmed and stitched, as well 
as those touched off smartly with the ubiquitous 
fabrics of the season—velvets in all colors and 
shades, everywhere seen in pipings, folds, bind- 
ings and fitted pieces, poplins are heralded to 
the fore. In blues, browns and beige tones, 
as well as black, they are most effective, and 
with white cloth trimmings as chic as possible. 
It is to be noticed that the stitchings on the 
white cloth match the color of the poplin, but 
should velvet be used instead of cloth the silk 
for stitching corresponds with the velvet. Vel- 
vets in light green, rose-pink, pastel-blue and 
violet are the smart contrasts used for trimming 
black poplins, and when a hat is ordered for 
such a gown the shade of trimming velvet is 
reproduced either in a felt or whatever the hat 
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may be built of. This gives a chance to wear 
a lot of black plumes rioting over a high up- 
turned brim or over an irregular picture affair, 
an ensemble for afternoon functions quite cap- 
tivating. 

A mental note made of a charming frock of 
this genre, now packed off for the Lenox 
Hills, is at this moment recalled. 


BLACK POPLIN COSTUME 


Its effect was that of a redingote of black 
poplin, worn over a black satin under petticoat 
rippling over with plissés. In point of fact, 
there was a poplin skirt open down the front in 
form of a long tunic, while the bodice was 
also open from collar-band down to waist line. 
The bottom of tunic, the fronts and the bodice 
fronts were all scalloped and piped with pink 
velvet. The sleeves were long and plain, as 
well as close fitting, with the usual handspring 
at the wrists. The bottom lines of the tunic 
defined a point in the back, two for the sides, 
and two in front. A pink cloth open under 
vest, barely seen beyond the velvet scalloping, 
was laced across from the bust downwards 
with a jet chain, and its collar-band of rose- 
pink velvet was worked in jet. A pink felt 
toque very much crumpled into graceful crown 
lines, was draped with pink velvet matching 
the gown trimming, then caught high on the 
left side with a large black velvet rose having 
dark green velvet foliage. A more becoming 
toilette cannot be imagined, nor a more ser- 
viceable one, taking all in all, when the visit- 
ing season sets in. 


EMBROIDERED POPLIN 


Of exceeding beauty and decided smartness 
is a pale gray poplin exquisitely embroidered 
in rose garlands and foliage, intended for wed- 
dings or receptions. There are two poplin 
skirts, the trailing one plain, while over it falls 
a long tunic, cut up in front, into a middle 
scallop. The embroidered garland borders 
the entire skirt three inches from the edge. 
An Eton bodice has on its lower edge and 
partly up its fronts a smaller garland of like 
embroidery for trimming, and a deep collar 
rounding across the shoulders, with its front 
corners cut into arched half-circles, which have 
rather more embroidery elaboration. A white 
satin vest with its high collar-band shows a 
double row of small gold buttons down to 
bust, where the poplincollar meets. Then two 
satin white V-shaped revers, overlaid with gui- 
pure, turn over the fronts of the Eton, ending 
in a sharp point a little above the waist line, 
where the vest resumes its double row of gold 
buttons in a long-waisted line, its finish being 
two round-cornered tabs or round vest points. 
Long plain poplin sleeves with white satin and 
gold button finish at the wrist. Very great 
elegance is the key note of this creation and a 
certain stately simplicity as well. 


VISITING COATS 


The visiting coats outlining the figure and for 
carriage wear exclusively are two chic affairs. 
One of white cloth, a half long basque in 
form, with open rounding corners, bordered 
with China sable, to be recognized by its very 
long gray hairs. White panne revers turn over 
in wedge shape, the fur bordering them as well, 
and again trimming the wrists of the long 
plain sleeves in a deep funnel-shaped cuff fall- 
ing well over the hand. Then comes a high 
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collar, lined with panne, having a double fur 
border with a bias band of white panne separ- 
ating them. Two pairs of fur frogs with 
white satin cords fasten the coat below these 
revers. The lining is of white satin with cha- 
mois interlining. 

The second coat is entirely built of white 
astrakhan. An Eton model with long stole 
fronts, and lined with white satin. A white 
velvet application, edged with a silver cord, 
runs into a light design through the middle of 
the stole, ends branching out fuller over the 
bust, which is in jacket form, the stoles de- 
pending below the waist line. Both revers are 
of white velvet with a small edge bordering of 
application, and the same continues on the 
outside of the high astrakhan collar and at the 
bottom of the fur sleeves, which are plain and 
close fitting. Where the revers close over as 
they are made to do, the whole Eton front is 
of fur. This genre is the acme of chic, and 
in white baby-lamb as well as Persian are to 
be worn with handsome velvet skirts, and hats 
to match those skirts or the separate waists— 
charming creations in gauze, lace and combi- 
nation of both, with satin-velours, panne, etc. 
With black or neutral colored velvet skirts, 
the hat and waist must harmonize. 


LIGHT BLUE MOUSSELINE DE SOIE BODICE 


Separate waists have reached their apex in 
gorgeousness, for one cannot conceive how 
they could be made more regal and sumptuous 
than they are when bearing the name of some 
noted makers. ‘Then the fabulous sums one has 
to pay for them! But whoever considers such a 
trifle when bewitched with the thing of all 
others they must have? They suggest, too, 
such charming little dinners, such merry, 
merry dinners, with one looking her best, 
much admired, and listening to compliments 
worth hearing. ll this is reflected from 
these waists as they are shown. Charmingly 
youthful is one in light blue mousseline over 
a silk foundation to match. A fine Renaissance 
lace finished like a barb was drawn up to the 
middle of the bust in front and in the back 
passed under the arms just above the belt. 
From the sides an extra drapery of mousseline 
was drawn over the bust above this lace 
entredeux and fastened in the centre with the 
ends of lace. A demi-decolleté shoulder 
lace empiécement, fitting like the upper 
of a bodice with V-shaped neck, open- 
ing back and front, was transparent, and so 
were the elbow sleeves and the fitted lace 
elbow flounce. There was then added that 
straight across mousseline drapery caught in 
the centre of the back in a flat knot, with 
jeweled star in the middle, then fully draped 
into wider lines over the shoulders, and then 
drawn into the centre, but easily and grace- 
fully, with a big mousseline chou for finish. 
Wear white cloth skirt, white satin fitted belt, 
pearls in three strings around the neck. It 
was beauty, youth and the charm of a merry 
tongue and light heart which made this par- 
ticularly pretty waist a delightful feature of a 
most enjoyable hotel dinner. 


LOUIS XV REVIVAL 


Hints from the faiseurs of Rue de la Paix 
are floating about insinuating that paniers are 
to be revived with Louis xv pointed bodices 
and pinched-in waists. These are to be re- 
served for the ball and dinner season gowns of 
the coming year. Fichu drapery, it goes 






































without saying, belongs also to that style of 
corsage which we shall not regret, so becoming 
is it and so graceful. Elbow sleeves, too, so 
well advanced already in favor, are in that 
genre. Perhaps curls and powdered hair will 
follow. 

Elbow-sleeved theatre waists will intro- 
duce the long glove, that dressy feature which 
was so well exploited a few years ago, and 
coiffures and dressy little capotes. ‘* Dutch 
bonnets’’ and much gold and silver lace in 
crowns of small hats insure a gay effect. 
Cloth capes as wraps in bright colors are to be 
counted on. 


THE YOUNG CONTINGENT 


For youthful faces, felt toques with a netting 
of chenille draped over both crown and brim, 
two ostrich tips partly in front and at the left 
also, with the left side banked up with roses 
pressed flat, looked charming in gray, biscuit, 
and pastel blues. White felts are ultra chic in 
tricorners with their crowns crumpled. Some 
of them have upturned irregular brim outlines; 
others are more correctly military, showing the 
sides upturned. The former are faced up with 
velvet, or velvet and chiffon, velvet and fur. 
The latter show more of the felt, with velvet 
and fur and wings or quills in addition. Taf- 
feta ribbon bows are smartly edged with a dou- 
ble hem of mousseline de soie, gaining in soft- 
ness by this new touch. Chiffon for left side 
looping up is another pretty feature. of winter 
millinery. If over velvet or fur toques it is 
caught by jeweled slides and ends often in a 
big chou on top. 


ST. PETERSBURG 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


EVENING COSTUMES IN BLACK—BEAUTY’S 
GOWNS—wWHITE DINING-ROOMS 


A Mong the prettiest gowns worn recently 


at an evening entertainment was that 

of Baroness Wrangell, which consisted 
of black lace embroidered with wisps of black 
straw and flat floss silks—a quaint but soft and 
exceedingly becoming ornament, and one 
likely to be very popular this winter. Madame 
Golenishcheft’s gown was also black, but cov- 
ered from head to foot with a radiant and daz- 
zling mixture of silver threads and paillettes 
forming a whole constellation of shooting stars 
and comets, which was finished at the bottom 
of the skirt and traine by a wave of shining 
pseudo-moonbeams ! 

Court mourning being still de rigueur, Prin- 
cess Vyabemsky also wore black, idealized by 
the greatest quantity of jet and by the most 
magnificent parure of black pearls and dia- 
monds, which one can well imagine. From 
her left shoulder to her right hip was slung a 
double garland of black velvet lotus flowers, 
the great diamond stamens of which gave a 
strangely original effect to her costume, and in 
her hair nestled a bird of paradise made entirely 
of brilliants which shone to such a degree that 
it rendered her positively blinding to look upon. 
Towards the end of the evening and just be- 
fore the supper, dances were started, Princess 
Abalemek-Lazareff, née Princess Demidoff, of 
San-Donato, made her appearance. She is at 


the present moment the recognized beauty par 
excellence of St. Petersburg, and it must be con- 
fessed that even her most enthusiastic admirers 
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cannot do sufficient justice to the extraordinary 
loveliness of face and figure with which a 
beneficent Providence has gifted her. 

Scarcely twenty years of age, she is one of 
those ultra-refined, delicate, ethereal patrician 
beings, who give the impression of hardly 
touching this sad world of ours with the tips 
of their slender feet. In fact, when looking at 
her, one instinctively seeks for the wings which 
ought by right to belong to so exquisite a crea- 
ture. Her toilettes and her jewels are alike 
the marvel of a society which is somewhat 
spoiled in that respect, for as everyone knows, 
the land of the Czars is accustomed to extrava- 
gance and limitless luxuries where the higher 
classes are concerned, and money is lavished 
by Russian fashion leaders in a way which 
would lead one to believe that they possess the 
key to Aladdin's treasure-chamber. 

On the night of Madame Staritzky’s soirée, 
Princess Lazareff was clad in white glass-mus- 
lin spangled with palest mother-of-pearl disks, 
the size of a head pin, which created the wavy 
gleam of light produced by an Oriental moon 
shining on the snows of high mountain ranges. 
Clasped around her throat was a collar of 
pearls, counting no less than nineteen rows, 
falling in serried ranks down to the slender 
waist of their wearer. Her silky, undulating 
tresses were carelessly caught up at the back of 
the small, beautifully shaped head, by a comb, 
also of pearls, from which strands matching 
the necklace drooped in graceful cascades in- 
termingled with inimitable chic, among the 
broad shining waves of her hair sliding low 
down on the Princess’s dazzling shoulders. In 
her small hands she held a gigantic cluster of 
gardenias and white violets, and also a large 
mother-of-pearl fan studded with brilliants and 
tied with long streamers of moiré ribbon. 
There is no pen capable of describing the 
almost mystical effect produced by her appari- 
tion in our midst, for she seemed to bring with 
her a sort of purified atmosphere, a sweetness 
and charm, which’ society women have, alas! 
long since abandoned, as a general rule. 

Last night she was present at the Imperial 
Maria Theatre when Mlle. Grimaldi, the be- 
loved ballerina so appreciated at St. Peters- 
burg, met with a serious accident while danc- 
ing the celebrated ballet of Coppelia, and the 
tears of sympathy which rose to the Princess’s 
magnificent eyes were enough to show that this 
fair envelope contains a heart palpitating with 
kindness of avery high order. Poor Grimaldi, 
during the variations of the famous pas de 
deux, twisted her ankle, and although suffer- 
ing tortures, she strove to complete her task, 
but for once the flesh was stronger than the 
will, and she had to be carried from the stage, 
having fallen into a dead faint. 

Princess Lazareff wore on that occasion a 
white velvet décolleté gown, trimmed with a 
profusion of white ostrich feathers; enormous 
jeweled dragon flies were poised here and 
there on her person, amid trails of white pond 
lilies, while a fairy-like insect still larger than 
the others was fastened in her coiffure by in- 
visible wires so as to give the impression of its 
hovering above her head. Her opera cloak 
was of white and silver brocade striped with 
black velvet and lined throughout with swan’s 
down. 

The fashion of white dining-rooms is taking 
a firm hold here among the very wealthy; those, 
in fact, who can afford to hav: several apart- 
ments reserved for gastronomical functions, i. e., 
a breakfast-room, a family dining-room, and a 
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hall of ceremonies where big dinners and ban- 


quets take place. The white dining-room is 
generally that intended for family use and for 
small informal dinners, and it is rather a pity 
that this should be the case, for nothing can 
equal the daintiness of such a plan when per- 
fectly carried out, quite regardless of expense. 
I myself have yielded to the temptation of 
possessing this new fad, and in conclusion I 
shall give a short sketch of my beloved salle a 
manger. 

It is octagonal in shape, and the walls are 
hidden under panels of thick, dull-white 
** Quinze-Seize’’ with irregular stripes of a 
bright satiny nature. These panels are framed 
by broad beveled mirror panels which lose 
themselves at the top in a frieze of white lac- 
quered wood exquisitely executed by a sculptor 
of no mean talent. The carpet is an Aubusson 
of absolutely spotless snowiness, and upon it 
are flung seven or eight white bear skins lined 
with white velvet. The furniture—tables, 
chairs, arm-chairs, and sideboards—is of white 
lacquered wood, the chairs and fauteuils being 
upholstered in white Levantine leather. The 
sideboards are made like antique verrieres and 
their sliding doors are provided with countless 
little squares of soap-bubble glass, beyond 
which the silver, crystal, and precious china ser- 
vices are seen as througha prism. Between meals 
the table cover is of white silk cloth encrusted 
with Venetian point lace, but when the cover is 
laid the damask is of the plainest, if of the 
finest, and no other than strictly white blossoms 
fill the rock-crystal epergnes and jardiniéres. 
Last but not least, the window draperies and 
portiéres are of white Oriental cloth very 
‘¢ woolly-looking *’ and of guipure, the latter 
hanging in straight folds over the milk-white 
window-panes. The alabaster mantelpiece and 
hearth are surmounted by a huge mirror, sur- 
rounded and clasped by a garland of cupids and 
flowers executed in white Dresden porcelain. 
The vases and clock, as well as the statuettes 
of Pomona and other graceful personages, 
which occupy the white cloth-draped mantel, 
are also of the purest white. I am very proud 
of this room, for to say the truth, it is pretty, 
original, and above all it has been entirely 
designed by me, which, in my eyes at least, 
gives it of course an extra value. Vera. 

St. Petersburg, November, 1899. 





Loox SHARP— 


For bengalines are masking under cover of 
Crystal Cord, but at a glance you will recog- 
nize the same old familiar bengaline so dear to 
us all. Silks having cords spaced off a bit are 
dubbed Barré silks, the bars being self evident. 
Familiar taffetas are ticketed’ New Taffeta 
and we search in vain for any shadow of dif- 
ference. The word new, however, is very 
elastic, so we pass on. Faille is again to the 
fore, and poult de soie is as beautiful as ever. 
Pressed velvets, silk plush, satin panne, with 
touches of rich brocades are the fabrics used to 
give smartness to winter gowns, and so are 
vesting velvets. 


BizaRRE— 


Indeed is the ‘‘ latest cry’ in silk hose— 
two pairs in one. Seeing them worn, you may 
find a pink silk pair under a black silk pair, 
which is drawn over the foot and ankle ; then 
rolled up into a round black circlet, like an 
ankle bracelet. They are to be shown off on 
bicycle, on golf field and tennis court. 
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[Nete.—Readess of Vogue inquiring names ot 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
pageand date. See illustrations on this page.] 


He finding of attractive, inexpensive, 

H négligees is always a delight to woman, 
What do you think of a lovely, 

woolly, comfortable, ribbed, eider down wrap- 


per, like the sketch, appliquéd in pale blue or 
pink in white cloth with machine stitching. 
or, if red or gray, in black cloth, well cut, 
well made, and most effective, for $8 ? 
There are pretty silk frogs used as fastenings, 
and a cord belts in the waist. 

For $14.50 there is a more elaborate one 
that has the addition of appliqué down the 
ront, while for $50 may be had a very 
handsome white eider down wrapper, smartly 
and generously appliquéd in black. It has a 
deep, square collar, edged with plissé of white 
lace with knots of black satin ribbons fas- 
tened down the front ; a heavy silk cord is 
twisted in loops about the waist. This is 
eminently suitable for an invalid or elderly 
woman who wants something more dressy 
than the ordinary wrapper, and at the same 
time a garment that is warm and comfortable. 
For those who scorn anything so heavy as 
eider down, there are dainty India silk 
négligées inlet with black Chantilly inser- 





tion, and handsomely trimmed with lace, for 
$17.5c. At the bottom many rows of inser- 
tion and a ruffle of lace give a pretty fluffiness. 
The pale pink in this model was particularly 
pretty, and belted in with satin ribbons almost 
rose to the dignity of a tea gown. 

Dressing sacques for $1.25 made of eider 
down, the ribbed quality that is so pretty, had 
satin bound collars and cuffs. A well fitted 
little breakfast jacket at $4.50 is also made 
of ribbed eider down and has appliqué of 
white cloth. There is a jaunty pocket at 
either side and the cuffs are of appliqué, 





turned back; the collar is broad and prettily 
shaped. The short flannel skirts are claiming 


a good deal of attention just now. They 
have almost become a fad and some of the 
women who do dainty needle-work and 
embroidery have been devoting spare time to 
them. One pretty set is of albatross covered 
with India silk; on the bottom are two ruffles 
edged with lace and made of narrow wash 
ribbon with sheer lace insertions whipped be- 
tween. On the violet collar a large bunch of 
violets is embroidered and the blue has wild 
pink roses while the white has a spray of for- 
get-me-nots tied with pink embroidered rib- 
bons ; another blue is dainty with pale yellow 
daisies. Each has a wee monogram with a 
crown above just below the belt, These 
skirts were carefully and snugly cut around 
waist and hips and could be worn beneath 
a tight-fitting outer skirt. It is claimed 
that the skirts can be laundered, the same 
care being used as with fine linens and 
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flannels, There are also pretty pale French 
flannel skirts that cost from $3 to $5, with 
an embroidered ruffle or flounce at the bottom 
and tucks above. Scotch flannel for 85 cents 
comes in pale blue and pink with torchon lace 
ruffles at the bottom. 

A common-sense long skirt in silk to wear 
under cloth skirts may be had for $12. It has 
a knitted top which fits the figure perfectly. 
The sketch shows an outing suit for $18, the 
material, good quality, very dark gray Oxford, 
self lined with black and white plaid. Skirt 
opens down either side, the front seam fas- 


tened with large bone buttons. An inverted 
plait is stitched close together in the back, 
while five rows of stitching finish the bottom. 
Short jacket to just below the waist line 
curved in the back and pointed in front. 
Strapped seams and bone buttons complete 
this useful frock. The jacket has a cording 
of fancy cerise silk that finishes the seams. 
Another suit is of light gray lined with blue 
and black plaid ; a border of the plaid is turned 
up at the bottom of the skirt and a black 
cloth band is stitched with white at the top. 
The jacket, revers and turned up cuffs have 
the same motif of plaid and cloth. Price for 
the suit, $26.50, and for exactly the same suit, 
only black and white plaid substituted in place 
of the blue, the price is the same, Good style 
cloth skirts to wear with shirt waists and fur 
jackets come at reasonable prices. The plain 
skirt in the sketch is of black ladies’ cloth 
neat in every detail, stitched at the bottom and 
down the back, silk lined. The price is 





$18. The back view of the skirt shown in 
the sketch is a pretty rough black serge, cut 
tunic, with double row of scallops edged with 
black satin bands covered with stitching. The 
upper satin scallops continue up the back and 
conceal the fastening. The skirt is crinoline 
lined and costs $22.50. A blue cloth skirt 


has black taffeta bands covered with stitching 
and bordered with black braid at either side. 
It may be bought for $24. 
down the back. 

The heavy grayish tan melton, an ulster 


costs only $40. 


This also opens 


that is noticeably smart, 





The bodice part is lined with pretty pale 
mauve silk. Bands of cloth start, five in 
succession, at the arm-hole, curve down to be- 
low the hips, and then turn up toward the 
box plait in the back. All the seams are 
strapped. Pearl buttons are used in a double 
row, and the bottom of the ulster is cut 
round in front. High collar and revers of 
beaver. The short coat seen in the sketch is 
built of tan melton, and is an English box 
coat with many rows of stitching outlining 
the bottom. High turn-over collar and turned 
up cuffs of panne velvet are covered with 
stitching. Coat loose back as well as front, 
laige pearl buttons; lining of tan satin. 
Price, $30. |The same model is to be had 
also in black, brown and blue, 

Severely plain sable hat and a quaint little 
collarette of sable are shown in the sketch, 
and they would be smart worn with a cloth 
costume. The hat has achoux of tucked 
panne velvet in two shades, and is stabbed 
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with a pretty paste button. Price, $35. The 
collarette, a beautiful piece of sable, has 
wide flare collar with shallow piece that fits 
closely about the neck. Inthe back is a 
cream chiffon bow with silk fringe at either 
end that is soft and pretty embedded in the 
fur. The stole of sable is finished at the 
bottom with handsome black chenille fringe 
and large cut jet balls worked in the lattice 
part and also finishing the bottom of the 
fringe. 

The hat on the sketch with the ulster is 
one of the newest things sent over from 
Paris, It is of pale castor panne velvet 
covered with stitching. The twist about the 
crown and at one side is a soft gros-grain 
choox, hand tucked. Such a hat is smart 
for outing or worn with tailor frocks. Price, 
$25. 

Rislesndies black velvet walking hats with 
trimming of breasts may be had for $7.50 or 
$5. The materials are not of the finest, but 
the hats are effective. A dainty hat that 
costs $30 has a mink crown and tucked white 
chiffon rim with a scarf of Renaissance grace- 
fully laid over it. In the front is a large bow 
of pale blue panne velvet. A charming paste 
buckle catches the fur in front. 

For babies there are pretty little sacques 
that cost only 75 cents. They are white 
embroidered cachemire with either pale pink 
or blue catstitching. More elaborate ones are 
to be bought for $3.75; these are of finest 
white cachemire made over a lining of either 
pale pink or blue India silk, with an embroi- 
dery of rosebuds carried out the color of the 
lining. 

An infant’s basket of ample size, lined 
with pale pink under point d’esprit has ruffles 
of lace, little pockets and pin cushions at 
every conceivable nook and corner with 
plenty of narrow pink satin ribbon rosettes. 
It costs only $10.75. 

Particularly pretty is a coat of velveteen in 
either black, dark blue or brown for small 
girl. A deep shoulder cape is trimmed with 
diamonds of lace and satin cord. Sateen the 
shade of velveteen is used as a lining. Price 
from $18.50 up to $21, according to years, 
four to nine, 

Inexpensive and pretty military capes for 
little girls with long hoods may be bought 
from $6.50 to $8.50; the larger sizes are for 
girls of fourteen years. 

For a boy from three to six years of age a 
Russian overcoat is modish and newer than 
the pea jackets so long worn. Price $8. 
They are made of either red or light blue 
cheviots, and fasten over to one side. They 
have turn-over high coilar and cuffs, and are 
held in by a bele that slips far down in front 
giving a very long waist. With such a coat 
a Czar turban should be worn. This is made 
of fine cloth (or serge to match the coat would 
be better), and has a black astrakhan band with 
brush and ornamentation at the side, Fora 
very young child a turban in all white is 
eftective, and may be had for the same price, 
$2.50. 

The Roman silk toques are still worn by 


well-dressed little boys and are of beautiful - 


colors and cost from 69 cents up to $1.35. 
‘‘Tam Roy”’ isthe name given a pretty 
Scotch cap made of cloth with a deep corded 
cloth band at the edge, thistle and rosette at 
the side and black ribbon streamers at the 
back. It costs $2.25. The imported 
Scotch caps come in blue only and are of 
rough material with black band and streamers 
and close rosette at the side; these are $1 to 
$1.50. A pretty hat for a little boy not older 
than four is made of fine cloth in both blue 
and red or of black velvet or white cloth. 
The entire brim, which turns back from the 
face, is covered with stitching caught back 
with an aigrette and rosette to match the 
color of the cap. The crown is round and 
the effect is charming. Continental caps will 
be found becoming to small boys who wear 
long cape coats. These may be bought for 
$2. They come in English red, brown, navy 
blue or white, and are smartened with a gros- 
grain ribbon rosette in front caught with a 
steel buckle, 
> If you want to make a pretty hat for your- 
self at home, buy a model that is already 
partly made. For instance, there are tucked 
taffeta shapes, to be bought for $3.48 that 
are copies of French hats ; add a bow of vel- 
vet, breasts or fur, and they are transformed 


into pretty, inexpensive and modish head- 
gear. The strips of beaver felt that also fig- 
ure prominently in the autumn models are to 
be had for $3.95 (that is the very rough 
qualicy). The plain felt is less expensive. 

Pretty mottled quills come as cheap as 25 
cents, and effective steel buckles may be had 
for the same price. 

Large taffeta bows, tucked and well made, 
are as cheap as $1.98, and in themselves are 
trimming enough for a plain felt hat. 

With all the ready-made accessories and 
the exact reproduction in shapes of the ex- 
pensive hats, almost anyone should be able to 
turn out a good-style hat, 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


THE BUSINESS WOMAN BROUGHT IT ABOUT 


Conomical ‘home-dressmaking in gen- 
eral, consists much less in contriv- 
ing gowns and garments for street 

wear, than it does planning raiment for 
functional occasions, or for house or indoor 
wear. Big department shops have entirely 
changed old customs in house-dressmaking 
by their systematic supply for all conditions 
and ages of the family. 

A woman has now the same advantages as 
a man in her outfitting, and the advent of 
the business woman, removed from home 
life and indoor feminine occupations, for 
whom these ready-made supplies are a neces- 
sity, and who has been the instigator of this 
change in domestic life among her sex, is 
from one point of view a reformer, and 
merits untold praise. Competition among 
the shops has raised all ready-made articles of 
feminine dress to a higher rank, and the 
result that working classes look smarter, and 
dress better than ever before. The improve- 
ment needed, and which it is hoped will 
come, is the correction of bad taste indulged 
in, the vulgar showiness fostered by makers 
and manufacturers. Better materials and less 
show would promote better taste and better 
wear. 


OH, FOR CURTAILED TAILOR suits! 


The uniform of the street this winter, for 
all conditions of women, is without question 
the tailor-made. Were the skirts in their 
fashioning of sensible walking length, as for- 
merly, and the deformity of figure caused by 
holding up one’s skirts removed, nothing 
could give more satisfaction or produce a bet- 
ter ensemble, looked at critically. Shall we 
ever, as women, become so authoritative in 
America as to force our ideas of propriety in 
street dress upon the creators of fashion to 
such a degree as to oblige them to cater to us? 
Foreigners are adopting so many of our cus- 
toms in house fitting, in social customs, that 
it would require but a little exertion to influ- 
ence them in certain dress directions. Walk- 
ing dress modes should stand fixed and apart 
for Americans and foreigners, and thus put 
an end to present tortures which are beyond 
excuse or comprehension. 


ECONOMICAL COSTUME FINISHING 


In ordering cloth suits, it is well to remem- 
ber, pretty as all chiffon or mousseline plas- 
trons or chemisettes are, that they add very 
constantly to expense. Silks or velvets may 
not cost one whit more and with care they 
last the season. Where the cloth bodice is 
cut half low in the back and then dips to bust 
in front charming colored chemisette effects 
are possible, especially if the same material is 
carried up into a high stock, Very smart are 
those Eton or jacket bodices which are closed 
across the chest with zigzag straps cut 
out of the cloth itself or have a one-sided 
rever, or a double-breasted effect. Where 
below these a long, narrow opening is visible, 
intended to show the effect of a colored un- 
der bodice in some fanciful way, the high 
neckband must match. It is evident that all 
materials, whether silk, velvet, or lace, re- 
quire very little expenditure, because the quan- 
tity used is so small and that a choice bit may 
be indulged in that special spot which will 
give at once a very smart air. Figured Eng- 
lish velvets are, all in all, most becoming for 
that purpose, while panne velvet proves irre- 
sistible always. 
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A NEW TUNIC FINISH 


Tunic overskirts are extremely graceful, 
the underskirt having either a fitted flounce 
or a straight one of the same attached to it. 
A new model—a pretty French one and sim- 
plicity itself besides—has a straight flounce, 
rather a scant one, of golden-brown Venetian 
cloth, satin faced. On the bottom it is nine 
inches deep, except directly in front, where 
the flounce is double that depth, because of 
the close. fitting tunic opening up just there 
for nearly nine inches. The bottom of this 
tunic, instead of being hemmed or faced, is 
turned up five inches on the outside, and a 
narrow border of Alaska tails is put on the 
top, finishing at right angles at the front 
opening. Above the fur are three steel but- 
tons, fairly large ones, and on the opposite 
side three buttonholes. The bottom of the 
cloth flounce has five rows of stitching. The 
bodice is an Eton, closed over the chest, 
fastening on the left with three steel buttons, 
set each in the centre of a fur rosette, a very 
easy thing to copy. The narrow vest, slit 
below, shows a blue and white plastron of fig- 
ured velvet, satin-faced and side-plaited. 
Collar-band is treated in the same manner, 
its edge bound with a fold of blue satin 
stitched three times. Long coat sleeve of 
cloth, with a narrow slit on he top side at 
wrist, inset with a bit of velvet, the cloth 
stitched at the sides and over the hand. A 
ribbon might be substituted —one of those 
wide sash ribbons—at the Eton opening, and 
a match ribbon for collar-band, with short 
fringed ends, caught together with a tie-chain 
having jeweled ends. All such small jewel 
accessories now form part of the cachet of 
every gown, One can afford to wear a very 
plain bodice if she has the gift of ingenuity 
in ties, cravats, plastron fronts, stocks and 
the like, Therein lies the dressiness of all 
frocks modishly made. 


REJUVENATING A BLACK SATIN 8KIRT 


We all know how often silk or satin skirts, 
especially black ones subject to much wear, 
get to be practically defaced or ruined for a 
good quarter of a yard around the bottom. 
Advice under such circumstances is that all 
the shabby lower part be cut off. If old style, 
to be refitted about the seams, leave enough 
fulness for two, small plaits in the back, 
where the seam is bias. Double the skirt, 
then lay it on a table, and on the wrong side 
draw with chalk a pointed scallop, the bias 
seam for middle of it. Run the sides up 
nearly to hip line, then slope down towards 
the front, and form these two scallops shorter 
than the one in the back, and from the one 
near the front centre, draw an upward slant- 
ing line to the middle of front gore. With 
a scissors, cut the satin on this chalk line, 
the result being one long, and rather a wide 
scallop in the back, two shorter ones on either 
side, and in front an acute angle reaching a 
little above the knee. If the silk or satin is 
in good condition it needs no covering, if 
otherwise cover with figured net, plain net or 
figured black grenadine or some of the trans- 
parent summer materials in black. With 
whatever the upper skirt is covered lengthen 
out this skirt from its upper openings down- 
wards with the same, sending it to be side- 
plaited first. If the upper part is in good 
condition the flounce added may be of plain 
net or whatever else one prefers. Satin figured 


grenadines are exceedingly appropriate, and © 


because of their width and the season for 
them having passed, are by far the best to 
buy. Such a skirt may have its low bodice 
simply draped to match with a high neck 
tucker or chemisette of black tulle, and half- 
long tulle sleeves. A most serviceable gown 
is it for small dinners, and so is the skirt, and 
to wear to the theatre with a separate waist. 
Last year’s evening gowns in pale colors may 
be remodeled charmingly in this manner, 
using white tissues or match colors, 








An early number of Vogue will have a most 
valuable and exhaustive article on the arrange- 


ment and equipment of a linen closet, 


FOR JUSTICE TO ANIMALS 


VOGUE AUXILIARY, OUR ANIMAL PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE 

Note. Our Animal Protective League, Mrs. 
Myles Standish, President, has as its object practi- 
cal education in the care, protection and kindly treat- 
ment of animals. 

The sole function of Vogue in behalf of the O. A. 
P. L. is to enable those interested in animal welfare 
to express views and relate experiences to an ex- 
tended audience, thus assisting the League in its 
educational work. Statements made in signed com- 
munications should be regarded as those of the 
writer,and not necessarily those of Vogue. Corre- 
spondence invited. Membership dues Vogue Auxil- 
iary, $1 a year. 

Address Vogue Auxiliary, O. A. P. L., Mrs. 
Josephine Redding, Director, 3 West Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York. 


THE LEAGUE IDEA— PROGRESS OF THE LEAGUE'S 
WworRK 


Ur Animal Protective League held a 
O most successful course of illustrated 
lectures during the third week in 
October at Lenox and neighboring towns. 
The aud'ences in every instance overflowed 
the accommodations, and Mrs, Myles Stan- 
dish was the recipient of many commenda- 
tions on the noble ethical work she has orig- 
inated. School principals and school teachers 
and parents are beginning to realize what a 
tremendous power for good the work of the 
League is. The main difficulty which con- 
fronts the League just now is that the force 
and the means at the disposal of the League 
are wholly inadequate to meet the demands 
made upon it for lecturers, workers and liter- 
ature that are pouring in from all parts of the 
country. Properly qualified men and women 
as Chapter organizers are needed to supply 
demands that are on file in the office by the 
hundreds, but the League has not yet received 
sufficient support from the public to enable it 
to respond to these demands. The more is 
the pity for so vital a work. 


LEAGUE'S WORK CRIPPLED FOR LACK OF FUNDS 


Practically begun only in jones 1899, by 
November the League finds the value of its 
work widely recognized, but an appreciation 
of its needs is not so widespread. It is an 
educational movement on a higher plane 
even than free kindergartens or public schools. 
It ranks with the Sunday-schoo! and foreign 
and domestic missions, and all other agencies 
that work for the moral elevation of the hu- 
man being, young as well as old, although 
the League never mentions religion nor creeds. 
It is universally recognized that the man or 
the boy who is kind to animals may be trusted 
to gently treat wife and child; and it is a 
recognition of the fact that abuse of animals 
hurts human character, as well as works mis- 
ery and hardship for the poor dumb things, 
that has given Our Animal Protective League 
its inspiration to strike out on original lines. 
The ready response of appreciation shown for 
the League's point of view is proof the time 
is propitious for starting and spreading such a 
system of appeal to the better nature latent 
in nearly every human child, with a view to 
developing him ethically, and at the same 
time removing the fearful blot on our boasted 
civilization of animal torture. 


OF IMMEDIATE PRACTICAL BENEFIT TO 
ANIMALS 


The amount of practical work done in be- 
half of animals by the League boys’ clubs— 
known as Chapters—is very great, the boys 
frequently showing a surprising amount of 
courage and resourcefulness in pursuing their 
way as knight errants of mercy. One little 
fellow pleading for a cessation of horse- 
whipping was spat in the face with tobacco 
juice by the miscreant of a driver. Not a particle 
did the Chapter boy mind the insult, On he 
went with his appeal. Another -boy came 
upon a fallen horse, the driver of which did 
not know how to get him up, and the horse 
itself lay limp after making frantic efforts to 
arise. The boy, who had been taught by the 
League organizer, instantly divined what was 
the trouble. He offered his assistance to the 
man, and it being gratefully accepted, the 
boy cut the tight overhead check-rein, and 
the horse’s head being thus freed, the animal 
promptly scrambled to his feet. The boys 
are taught many things in connection with 
easing the work of a horse, and by thus sav- 
ing the animal's unnecessary expenditure of 
strength, he has more endurance for really 
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necessary work. A conspicuous type of su- 
perfluous work for a horse is backing. If the 
driver will, whenever he can, help out the 
horse and do the empty cart-backing and 
forwarding, he will find that saving of the 
horse in the long run is calculable in dollars 
and cents. 


CHAPTER EDUCATIONAL RESULTS 


An example of the effect Chapter mem- 
bership has upon boys was given in one of 
the first-formed Chapters. A new member 
was seen by the Director to be abusing a dog. 
The boy was cited before the assembled 
Chapter to answer the charge of conduct un- 
becoming a League Chapter boy. His fellow- 
members were disposed, in the zeal of their 
new enthusiasm, to be hard upon the boy, 
but the organizer, a woman of experience, 
sympathy and discernment, who was present, 
decided that there was a fighting chance of 
the boy’s being persuaded to more considerate 
behavior, and, accordingly, she explained to 
the Chapter that it was more than probable 
that the boy did aot realize that a dog could 
be made to obey by kind treatment. The 
offending member was overcome with shame, 
and he mended his ways at the first practi- 
cable moment ; and the ways have stayed so 
well mended that the dog has exceptionally 
kind care, and he has attained to the dig- 
nity of Chapter mascot. 


NOTES 


R. T.—-I shall be glad to have you call 
upon me in relation to Vogue Auxiliary, and 
you can address me through Vogue as to 
making an appointment. 

D.—IJt would give me great pleasure to 
receive any funds through Vogue Auxiliary 
for Our Animal Protective League, and the 
amount would be promptly acknowledged 
both by the League and myself. 

T. A. L.—I shall cheerfully serve on 
committee for the erection of a fountain in 
some west side street. Please advise me in 
letter addressed to me care of Vogue, 3 West 
Twenty-ninth Street, New York, just what 
service you want of it. 

S.—I already have charge of one of the 
League Chapters for boys, which meets once 
a week in a Rivington Street building. 

The readers of this department will please 
remember that I am anxious to get one hun- 
dred $1.00 Vogue Auxiliary League mem- 
bers. Many names are still lacking. 

Josephine Redding. 
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Am skipping the national festival this 
year. It is enough that al] my coun- 
trymen should give thanks and kill the 

fatted turkey, but for my part, although I 
heartily join with them in spirit, I took the 
privilege of a Yankee’s independence and 
embarked upon the high seas. It is a perfect 
morning. ‘There is the faintest of swells, 
and the waters are of that deep purple-blue 
which is to be met in the tropics, In my 
haste I had again to hire a yacht, which is a 
tidy little craft and with good speed, and with 
me are a party of six. We look somewhat 
as though we were going in for the war with 
the Boers, as we have a heavy assortment of 
guns and ammunition on board. We have, 
in fact, been having a try at nothing more 
important than ducks in the Carolina la- 
goons. Yesterday we skirted the long, des- 
olate coast of eastern Florida, and this morn- 
ing the tropical vegetation of that weird town, 
Key West, was to leeward. We went ashore 
there this afternoon, and were pleased to find 
great improvement since the days of the Span- 
ish war. Key West used only to be our 
watching station, but what a difference now ! 
There is a fairly decent hotel, and the town 
is built up, and it has an air of bustle about 
it which is not characteristic of southern vil- 
lages, or even small cities. , 

I intend to try the experiment of being my 
own pilot. We are going among the many 
islands which guard the delta of the Missis- 
sippi. 1 have not been in this spot since I 
was a boy, and many of these places have a 
strange fascination for me. There is some- 
thing mysterious about these lost islands, and 
I always remember with pleasure Grand Isle 


and its sturdy race of Acadian peasants. 
Then again, who has not read Lafcadio 
Hearn and his wonderful Chita, with its de- 
scription of Last Island? All these southern 
seas, indeed, have been glorified by this au- 
thor’s really gorgeous word-painting. But I 
am not in a mood for indulging in the poet- 
ics, or even trying to walk in his footsteps. 
Everyone to his metier. 

We area very jolly little party, and even 
on this small boat we do not intrude upon 
one another. There is a perfect understand- 
ing between us all; indeed, I always try to 
make my parties of this kind, I have been 
to many house parties of different characters, 
and I fear that the real object of the house 
party itself is fast degenerating in America. 
Our house parties are absolutely for sociabil- 
ity. There is no shooting, and we cannot 
imitate the English customs. To bring Scot- 
tish or British features into one of our gather- 
ings is absurd ; and it is just in this particular 
that serious mistakes are made by many host- 
esses in all parts of the United States, with 
the result that a house party often becomes a 
species of torture. Just now every young 
man who arrives is accompanied with his bag 
of golf clubs. On Fridays and Saturdays the 
trains are freighted down with these imple- 
ments. Golf is stamped upon everything. 
It is, of course, a blessed relief. It takes the 
place of the English shooting, and it sends 
the men away from the house and keeps 
them amused all day. The week end for 
the average New York man (and by New 
Yorker is meant his prototype in every large 
town and city) is more of a penance than a 
pleasure, Week ends were ‘ntended for per- 
sons of leisure. The average young man 
holds some position in the city. He may be 
a stockbroker, or he is in a bank, or he may 
be a lawyer, or be studying for a profession. 
I hope that this does not sound like ** Advice 
to Young Men”’’ fresh from Philadelphia. 
The heavens forfend! Well, the aforesaid 
young man is expected to travel from two to 
three to four hours, play golf all day and 
dance all night. Sunday is a day of church 
and golf, and he must be up at crack of dawn 
on Monday morning to catch that inevitable 
train. Oh! the misery of a visit to Long 
Island, when you are obliged to breakfast al- 
most by candlelight on a summer morning— 
this followed by that drive to the station and 
the long and weary trip to town in a crowded 
train. 

This ‘is an outline sketch of the average 
house party from Friday to Monday—too fre- 
quently from Saturday to Monday. I have 
several dear friends in mind who do other- 
wise, and seated here this calm afternoon, 
with the tropical skies bright above my head, 
and the white prow of the yacht ploughing 
gently through the sapphire waters, I can give 
over to a few memories which I shall place at 
the service of those others who are continually 
writing to me and asking my advice about the 
giving of house parties. I know a man who 
is sensitive—too much so, in fact. You 
might call him a very nice fellow if you knew 
him, and I assure you that I am sometimes 
of that opinion myself. But frequently he 
bores me very much, I like a little soupgon 
of him now and then, as I would an herb in 
a salad—and I class all my friends on the 
same gastronomic plan. He was asked toa 
house party recently. and the invitation con- 
tained these words: that it was to be one for 
young people, and, under the circumstances— 
of course a better term than ‘‘ under the cir- 
cumstances °’ was employed, that would have 
sounded too much like a newspaper—he 
should be one of the number. My friend is 
not young. He is not old, and he may 
hardly be called middle aged, but there have 
been sorrows in his life which have made him 
realize much that was bitter, and there have 
been days and weeks in which each twenty- 
four hours seemed doubled. To this party he 
went. He was met by all the young people 
—the girl débutantes and the young men just 
trying their steps at the last dancing classes, 
Not for one moment was he treated as though 
he were not one of them. He war made a 
youth for the time, and he danced the two- 
step to Sousa’s music with as much vigor as 
if he had just left college and life was all be- 
fore him. Once in a while when his hostess 
or his host thought that -he might be bored, 
there was a change made in the pro- 


8ramme, There were a few people more 
Serious and nearer his age, which, in reality, 
was hardly that of a man beginning life in 
England. For two days the old life with its 
aching sorrows was cast aside. Of course 
there were some things which he could not 
forget, but he felt that he was always with 
friends, and that he was not playing a part. 
All this was done with exquisite tact, for at 
this house the hostess studies the disposition 
and inclinations of each of her guests. She 
invites them one to meet the other, and she 
chooses the different elements with a rare dis- 
cretion—and what a jewel in a woman ! 

You know tact is nothing else than kind- 
ness. It is that consideration for the feel- 
ings of others which prompts us to do for 
them that which is pleasing only. Sometimes 
it is a hard art to acquire, but I have seen it 
in the roughest diamonds. I shall never for- 
get, years ago, when slumming, I saw a crea- 
ture—so disreputablethat even her fellow com- 
panions of the Bowery shrank from her— 
enter a saloon. The bar keeper or bouncer 
went forward to put her out—and you know 
she must have been loathsome indeed when 
such a measure was taken ‘in that locality. 
But the proprietor, a big, burly Irishman, 
with almost a brutal face, came to him and 
chided him, and said (this is not Biblical) : 
“ This is a public place, and everyone has a 
right here so long as he or she behaves him- 
self or herself.*’ And in that speech there 
was consummate tact, for it put the woman 
fallen beyond hope for a moment on the level 
with those who had some bit of decency left, 
and I saw the tears flow down the cheeks of 
this drunken, ragged, filthy creature, It does 
not need a Chesterfield for the exercise of 
tact, but, whenever I hear that a person is 
devoid of this quality, I put him down im- 
mediately for a selfish, unprincipled brute, 
and I would not trust him around the corner. 
I cannot imagine a woman without tact, 
although I must confess I have met a few who 
took special pains to conceal the possession of 
that quality. 

But to return to my friend. He enjoyed 
his visit. Often I have said that there should 
be no fixed programme for a house party ex- 
cept that people ought to be seen at luncheon, 
and must assemble at dinner. 

Perhaps the most delightful hour is that in 
the autumn twilight, just after tea has been 
served, when everyone gathers in the hall be- 
fore the rousing fire of blazing logs. These 
make light sufficient, and the bringing 
in of the candle, or the calling into existence 
of the glare of the electric lamps would ruin 
everything. It is an hour for the most de- 
lightful conversation, and for all manner of 
little inane frolics. There is always a sense of 
satisfaction before a fire. It is rather selfish, 
I must confess, but then it zewakens all your 
benevolent purposes, and I am sure you would 
take out your cheque book and donate a good 
fat sum to any worthy charity just at that 
moment. 

I suppose you will think that these remarks, 
apropos of house parties, are desultory, and 
that I have failed to give any good common- 
sense advice, I never intended to write a 
series of papers with illustrations on the plan 
of how to make a barren corner of aroom look 
comfortable, or to argue for the indiscrimi- 
nate use of white enamel paint on furniture. 

I incline to deal more with the emotions. 
I believe thoroughly with the old Italian 
singing master, who said that in order to sing 
you must first have a voice; second, have a 
voice, and third, have a voice. And all I 
can tell you is that you must have tact, tact, 
tact. You have a fund of it, my dear fellow, 
buf you do not know how to use it. Think 
what an ideal host, what an ideal guest, what 
an ideal friend you would be. Do not flatter, 
but say the right thing just at the right time, 
just as you wear the right clothes. You must 
never be too pronounced, because it seems ins- 
sincere, and never tooenthusiastic. Still, you 
must not be prunesand prism. Perhaps, after 
all, the reproach of being all things to all men 
is not such aslur. I should prefer that even to 


the man who deliberately says something to | 


hurt my feelings. No one wants a bitter 
draught thrust upon him. If he feels ill he will 


take the nauseous dose ; but, otherwise, even | 
the bitterest things in life are made more | 


bearable if there is at least a coating of sugar 
on them, although, we in our hearts know 
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that it is put there toymake the dose more 
palatable. 

Meadows is bringing the tea things, and 
the “ company "* is assembling. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


Ome of the winter lounge suits will be 
S worn with double-breasted waistcoats, 
cut rather low, with a double row of 
three or four buttons ; the coats will be either 
single or double-breasted, if single, will button 
with three buttons, short and cut rather high 
in the neck; this insures comfort when the 
weather is cold, while when the coat is 
thrown open indoors it supplies an oppor- 
tunity for display of neck-tie and shirt. The 
single-breasted lounge coat will be worn to 
some extent, but the double-breasted style 
promises to be the most popular. 

Colored shirts, of course, will continue to 
be worn ; they are better adapted to business, 
as they do not soil as easily as the white ; 
but I would depreciate the wearing of colored 
shirtings except in the mornings. Narrow 
stripes in red or purple (both fashionable 
colors at present) are always neat and quiet in 
effect. 

The newest sticks are made of heavy dark 
wood, either knotted or plain. One has a 
rather sharp crook at the top tipped with sil- 
ver, and with a silver band below the curve. 
Another is of plain smooth wood perfectly 
straight. Still another has a handle at right 
angles to the stick. They should be carried 
with the frock coat and with evening clothes, 
but are, I think, out of place in the morn- 
ing, except when used by men of advanced 
age, or when the English morning suit is 
worn. Umbrella sticks are made of very 
much the same shape as the walking sticks 
and of the same woods. 








Readers inquiring names of shops where articles 
mentioned in Vogue are purchasable should always 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope for reply. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 338 16 Nov., 1899 


Ogue does not publish patterns as a 
\ rule. The exception is one pattern 


a week as described in detail on this 
page. The coupon printed on this page 
must be sent with the remittance for pattern. 


He pattern for this week is for a coat 
i in a size suitable for a child from 
ten to twelve years. It may be 
made of broadcloth, velvet, corduroy, or dou- 
ble-faced material, with the collar and cuffs 
of Persian lamb, other fur, or of the same 
material as the coat. On a cloth coat the 
buttons should be of bone, unless tan color is 
used, then pear] buttons look well. For a 
velvet coat the buttons should be of pearl, 
smoked pearl, or velvet. If desired, a fine 
lace collar may be worn with this coat, and 
the addition of a small cape makes it still 
more elaborate. The pattern consists of five 
pieces: front, back, two parts of sleeve, and 
collar. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


Lmost every elaborate gown this season 
A is either embroidered or appliquéd, 


which of course adds very much to 
the expense of your wardrobe if you wish the 
gowns to be quite au fait. A very effective 
velvet Eton, to be worn with a cloth or silk 
skirt, was made most elaborate by the addi- 
tion of white satin applications on both sides 
of the pointed fronts, on the sleeves, top and 
bottom, up the middle of the back and around 
the high rolling collar, The velvet may be 
dark blue, Burgundy red, light blue or black. 
The skirt worn with it is of satin-faced cloth 
in the same shade. The Eton does not close 
in front and therefore shows the tight-fitting 
vest, also of cloth, made like those of the 
clergy ; that is, high at the throat and fasten- 
ing at the side. The collar is composed of a 
piece of velvet the shade of the jacket passed 
twice about the throat and tied in a knot at 
the front, the ends app Bquéd like the jacket, 
belt of plain velvet. The design chosen for 
the applications is stamped on the satin, cut 
out and first applied to white net; this gives 
the satin substance and wherever it looks well 
the net is left. After the pattern is couched 
to the net, the net is cut away, except as be- 
fore stated. The leaves are veined with silk, 
the centres of the flowers, if there are any, 
embroidered and beaded if desired. Now ap- 
ply the design to the velvet with the color 
used for applying it to the net. All white 
may be used, pale green or pink, it depends 
very much upon the color of the velvet used 
and the design. All white with seed pearis 
for the centres of the flowers would be pretty. 


ROOM NOTES 


At this time of year many girls are refur- 
nishing, or at least refurbishing their rooms. 
An inexpensive manner of making a room 
look pretty and cozy, is to use a pretty chintz 
or cretonne for curtains, table covers, val- 
ance and bed cover. A room recently fitted 
up for a young girl, had a paper of pale buff 
profusely sprinkled with pink rose-buds and 
leaves. Fine white muslin close curtains 
covered the windows, and from small brass 
poles hung cretonne curtains of white striped 
with yellow and covered with pink flowers. 
The edges of the curtains were finished with 
white ball fringe. The square table was also 
covered with chintz edged with fringe. The 
white enameled bureau was covered with a 
white linen cover embroidered with pink 
rose-buds. The floor was covered with a 
green, plain carpet, relieved with several 
pretty rugs. A wide window seat, dear to 
the heart of every girl, filled one win- 
dow, the cushions of the seat were covered in 
green velour and the down cushions were in 
different shades of pink and green. Above 
this, suspended from a brass hook, hung a pair 
of those pretty green and‘buff square flower- 
pots, fastened together with a cord, and pass- 
Ing over asmall wheel, also of green and 
white pottery. These pots were filled with 
pink oxalis. These pots are not only orna- 
mental, but useful, as the cord being over a 
Wheel, they may be pulled down and water- 
ed easily. The chairs in this room were of 


wicker, enameled green, the cushions covered 
n green. The brass bed was covered with a 
sipread of cretonne edged with fringe, the 
valance was gathered and also edged with 
fringe. For those who have struggled in vain 
to make the valance on their bed hang well, 
we give the following information: Take a 
piece of heavy sheeting, make it just the size 
of your spring, gather your valance and sew 
it firmly to the sheeting, leaving an opening 
at the corners for the legs. Tack the sheet- 
ing to the spring at the corners, and fasten 
here and there around the edge of the spring 
with strong thread, where it is impossible to 
drive a tack. This mode of putting on a 














dition of a little gold thread, used ona lace 
coat are really lovely. 

An effective addition to a plain black 
jacket is a small velvet cape, with rolled edge 
and high flaring collar of black velvet, appli- 
quéd with heavy lace in pale écru. The cape 
finishes in front in two points, which cross, 
and are fastened with fancy buttons in white 
and gold. 


Very pretty for fancy bodices is the new 
Pekin satin, which comes in lovely delicate 
shades. This satin is striped in the same 
shade, and looks well without much trim- 
ming. 


VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO, 38, GIRL’S COAT 
Published by Request 
For description see this page. Cut paper pattern No. 38 sent on receipt of 
coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents. 


valance keeps in in place and prevents it from 
sagging. Pretty cretonne may be bought from 
nineteen cents a yard up.; 


BUTTON NEWS 


Effective buttons for fancy bodices, Louis 
xv coats,etc., can easily be made by a clever 
girl, of cloth or satin. Buy your material in 
the desired shade, cut it half an inch bigger 
than vou want your finished button, or better 
still, leave it in one piece, buy wooden but- 
ton moulds the desired size. Lay one of these 
on your material, outline it with a pencil, and 
so on until you have the desired quantity. 
Now either draw yourself, or have stamped a 
small design of flowers. Embroider this in the 
natural colors, cut out the cloth a half inch 
bigger than your mould, cover the mould 
and your button is ready for use. White 
satin buttons made in this way, with the ad- 
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A most convenient manner of keeping one’s 
lingerie in order, and also where one can get 
it without trouble, is to have either built into 
one’s room a series of enclosed shelves, or, if 
this is not possible, buy a bookcase—one with 
a glass front or door is preferable, as this 
keeps out the dust. Cover each sheif with a 
sachet, just fitting it, and keep each set of 
articles on separate shelves in piles. The 
corset covers on one, night dresses on the 
next, etc. In this way one can pick out just 
what one wants without disturbing or wrink- 
ling the others, which is not so easily possible 
when the lingerie is kept in the drawers of a 
dressing-table. If the door of the case is of 
glass, of course it would have to be lined with 
figured silk or crétonne the color of your room. 
Dainty lingerie is a very pretty sight when ar- 
ranged well, but one does not wish it to be 
always on exhibition. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Ince Fruit ror Piss,—Thisj's an 
M excellent recipe for minced fruit, 
and will keep a long time if put in 

a stone crock. 

Two pounds of raisins chopped and stoned, 
one pound of currants, one pound of suet 
chopped very fine, two pounds of apples 
chopped, half a pound of citron cut fine, 
three lemons, the grated peel and the juice, 
two ounces of cinnamon, two nutmegs grated, 
a pinch of cloves ground, a generous pinch of 
salt, a pint of cider and a pint of good 
brandy. When the pies are made, extra 
brandy may be added if desired. 


Rice Caxe.—Cook one-quarter™pound of 
whole rice in milk until it is quite soft and the 
milk all absorbed ; add sugar at discretion, 
lemon-rind, a little butter, and two or three 
beaten eggs. Pour this mixture intoa buttered 
mould which has been thickly coated inside 
with fine breadcrumbs, then bake in a slow 
oven, turn out, and pour caramel over it several 
times, This is always eaten cold. This 
gateau is also very good if sago is used instead 
of rice, taking care to allow the sago to ab- 
sorb the milk, but not to put it on the fire 
meanwhile, 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
terns published should send in their 


requests promptly. The pattern that 
is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date?the 
patterns published are: 


No. 1 Louis xv, Jacket, 

No, 2 Golt Cape 

Ne. 3 Appliqué Design. 

No. 4 Drop Skirt. 

No. § Blouse Silk W aist, 

No. 6 Lace Guimpe. 

No. 7 Breakfast Jacket, 
8 


Shirt Waist. 

No. 9 Cloth Jacket. 

No, 10 Golf Skart, 

No. 11 Light Summer Skirt. 
No, 12 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11, 
No. 13 Bathing Suit. 

No, 14 Three Stock Collars, 
No, 15 Little Boy's Frock. 
No, 16 Little Girl's Dress. 

No. 17 Eton Jacket. 

No. 18 Faacy Shirt Waist. 

No. 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat, 
No, 20 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 
No, 21 Three Corset Covers, 
No. 22 Three-piece Skirt, circular ounce, 
No, 23 Dust Coat, 

No. 24 Tunic. 

No. 25 Fancy Wrap. 

No, 26 Lace Coat. 

No. 27 Chemise and Drawers. 
No, 28 Night Gown. 

No, 29 Dressing Gown. 

No. 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt. 
No. 31 Plain Tailor Skirt. 

No. 32 Eton Coat 

No. 33 Child's Coat. 

No. 34 Shirt Waist, 

No, 3§ Opera Coat. 

No, 36 Silk Waist. 

No. 37 Princess Evening Gown 
No, 38. Girl’s Coat. 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL 88 


No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes 





VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocug, 3 West 29Tu Staeet, 
New York, 


ENclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No, ,........... Pooses 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


This coupon mus: be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for patiera. 
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THE FORSYTHE SHIRT WAIST 


AT 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


[BETWEEN I7TH AND I8TH STREETS, WEST SIDE] 


gone through a more pronounced evo- 
lution than the garment known as the 
shirt waist. From a species of négligé or ar- 
ticle of minor importance in the wardrobe, it 


-— no article of woman’s attire has 
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THE SHIRT WAIST SHOP 


has become a first consideration, a thing of 
beauty when made either of simple cotton or 
flannel for morning wear, or of the elaborate 
silks affected by smart women for the after- 
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GROUND FLOOR—SHIRT WAISTS, GLOVES, TIES, STOCKS, RUCHINGS, ETC. 


than the work of the master hand, except 
perhaps the want of it, 

While traveling through the South last 
winter the writer was amused at being picked 
out at once as from New York, because both 
men and women remarked, *‘ Her shirt waist 
fits her,’’ 





THIRD FLOOR——-EVENENG WAISTS 
Comfortably turnished for shopping at ease. 


noon. It is needless to say, however, that 
there are shirt waists, and shirt waists, and 
nothing shows in their making more quickly 


Electrically lighted to try evening effects. 


It is not surprising that this city should 
have such a reputation when it is understood 
that one New York house devotes its whole 
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thought, experience and unlimited means to 
the development of these beautiful bodices. 
To be able to come to town for a few days 
and feel that there is one shop where one may 
go and be provided with a bodice at the short- 


enlarged and improved so that it is a delight- 
fully restful process to pass through the vari- 
ous departments, where goods are classified 
in a most convenient and artistic manner, 
For instance, on entering, if one wants to in- 





SECOND FLOOR——FITTING ROUM 
Customers selecting shirt waists can have them tried on in this private room. 


est possible notice which will be beyond re- 
proach as to fit and style, is a fact that appeals 
to womankind the world over, but particu- 
larly in this country where everything is done 
so quickly that one blesses those who convert 
shopping into a positive delight. 

To make shopping a joy instead of a nerve- 
taxing process, Mr. Forsythe, the famous 
shirt maker, has bad his establishment 


dulge in severe silk shirts to be worn with 
tailor gowns, and fashioned on the well known 
cotton model, a most complete selection may 
be found in the first floor, which cannot fail 
to appeal to the most fastidious women. The 
newest stocks, collars, ties, etc., are also 
found here, and are displayed. with so much 
taste and discretion that one is not bewildered 
but tempted to make a thorough inspection 
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before finally purchasing. In fact the sim- 
plicity of the display is artistic in theextreme, 
for one really feels that an invitation to think 
and choose is the atmosphere that permeates 
the whole shop. 

Taking the elevator, the second floor is 
reached, where the whole department is de- 
yoted to flannel shirt waists. It may seem 
incredible that such thoroughly useful gar- 
ments should make any other impression than 
that of plain utility, and yet by choice of col- 
oring, perfect cut and finish they are articles 
of beauty. 

The third floor is of course the piece de 
resistance, where rich upholstering and wood 
work make a fitting background for the ex- 
quisite afternoon and theatre bodices, which 
are displayed in electrically lighted glass cases 
lining the walls. ‘The woman who can enter 
this department and not have her chiffons 
dreams realized, has not yet been discovered. 
It seems impossible that such a variety of 
models can emanate from one brain. Still 
the charm of buying these bodices is the feel- 
ing of security that one will not encounter 
another woman clad in a duplicate. 

Glass cases down the middle of this de- 
partment display the loveliest stuffs, embroi- 
deries, etc., from which one can have a 
bodice made to order in forty-eight hours. 











FOURTH FLOOR—FITTING ROOM 


Elaborate neck ruches, bows and collars 
may be bought also on this floor. Another 
floor is devoted to cotton shirt waists, a large 
stock of which is kept throughout the winter 
for those who contemplate a trip through the 
south and the tropics. 

On an upper floor are fitting-rooms em- 
bracing all conveniences and comforts, and 
furnished in a simple but elegant style, which 
is the keynote of this fascinating shop 
throughout. 

One of the chief advantages of the shirt 
waist is that it is suitable for so many func- 
tions. A woman may add great variety of 
costume to her wardrobe, making it suitable 
for afternoon occasions, theatre and opera, 
without the expense of ordering complete 
gowns, Besides being able to choose a waist 
from an almost endless assortment one is as- 
sured of a perfect fit without tedious delays 
and many trying-ons, an inestimable conven- 
tence compared with the too-common danger 
of gowns proving unsatisfactory even when 
no end of time and pains have been put upon 
them by the wearer. When a shirt waist is 
Belected at Forsythe’s and tried on in one of 

he fitting-rooms, exactly how it becomes the 

wearer, and precisely how it fits is seen at 
once without waiting. If it needs alterations 
they can be made in a few hours. 

Any woman is amply repaid in the pleasure 
of mere inspection—even though she does 
not purchase—by a visit to the Forsythe estab- 
lishment at 865 Broadway, between 17th and 
18th streets, [ Ade’ t.] 











Forsythe Waists for Fall and Winter 1899—Ig00 


An invitation is extended to out of town shoppers to visit the Shirt Waist 


Store. Polite salesmen are always at the command of patrons or visitors alike. 

To those who find it impracticable to visit the establishment personally, all in- 
formation regarding prices, styles, etc., will be cheerfully sent upon request and 
samples of materials may always be had for the asking. A special department is 
devoted to correspondence and mail orders, which insures prompt attention to all 


JOHN FORSYTHE 


post matter. 


86, BROADWAY 


Bet. 17th and 18th Streets 
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(Continued from page v) 

Peace and in War’’ and of Mr. Dunne’s 
forthcoming volume, ‘* Mr. Dooley : In the 
Hearts of His Countrymen,”’ have secured a 
decree in the United States Circuit Court for 
the Northern District of Illinois against the 
publishers of the unauthorized volume of 
Dooley papers, ‘* What Dooley Says,’’ re- 
cently issued in Chicago. The injunction 
which accompanied the decree prohibits any 
further sale of ‘* What Dooley Says.’” 


Romances of Roguery is the title of a vol- 
ume by Frank Wadleigh Chandler, which 
fills a place in English literature hitherto in- 
adequately occupied. 


A new edition of Tales of Languedoc, by 
Samuel Jacques Brun has just been published 
by The Macmillan Company. 


Averages, a new novel of New York life, 
by Eleanor Stuart, is published by D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 


Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield has written 
a new Cuban romance, which is to be pub- 
lished this fall, under the title of San Isidro, 
by Herbert S, Stone & Company, 
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RULES 


(1) The writer’stull name and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue, 

(z) When so requested by the correspondent, nei - 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply 

(2) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by 
mail before publication when $1.00 is sent 
with the question, 

(5) Confidential qu uestions answered by 
mail are not published when $2.00 are sent 
with the question. All questions not com- 
plying with this rule are subject to publi- 
cation. 


13665. Evening Dress on Sunday. 
To Harry.—Will you kindly in your valued 
columns state why frock rather than evening 
coats are worn by many people Sunday even- 
ings ? 

Until only a few years ago it used to be 
considered bad form in this country to wear 








OLEIN — 
SKIN FOOD 


Immediately softens 
the skin and removes 
incipient wrinkles. 
The tissues are nour- 
ished and firmness re- 
stored to the muscles, 
producing a youthful 
contour and freshness 
} of complexion. 





2) HEIN SKIN FOOD 


PRICE, $1.50. 
Post-paid, 


An Immediate Improvement Guaranteed 


full evening dress on Sunday. This was, un- 
doubtedly, due to religious feeling, and to a 
stricter observance of the day. Evening dress 
was looked upon as a garb of pleasure—as a 
gay attire in every way unsuited to the more 
sober thoughts of the Sabbath. The custom 
was due tothe survival of the Puritanical idea, 
and to the fact that no social entertainments of 
any kind were given on Sunday. ‘Fo-day we 
have become more foreign in our ideas and 
customs of life. Dinners are given on Sunday 
night, either at home or at the cafés, when full 
evening dress is worn by men, and it is 
correct and good form, 


1367. Model for Black Cloth and 
Hat. 


black satin-faced cloth should be sponged ? 
If it is, will it not remove that glossy surface, 
which is so desirable? Will you suggest 
some pretty way of making such a cloth into 
a dressy coat and skirt for visiting suit. What 


would be prettiest for trimming lapels and | 


flare collar to coat, and would black taffeta, 


stitched, be still up to date on coat and skirt ? | 


What would be the most stylish hat to be 
worn with it? 
with plume do? 

Yes; black satin-faced cloth ought to be 
sponged, as otherwise it spots so easily, just a 
drop of water will make a spot. If well 
done, it ought not to remove the gloss. 

If you are tall and have a good figure, 
should advise making it plain, like model on 
left side of page 308 Vogue, 9 November, 
strapped with cloth, not silk, with revers and 
collar of chinchilla or sable, If this is not 
elaborate enough, the centre figure on middle 
page—a combination of velvet, fur and cloth. 

The hat on left of centre figure on middle 
page would be effective with your gown, using 
the same fur for the brim that trims your 
gown—velvet, etc. It is difficult to suggest 
a hat model, not knowing what is becoming. 
Several charming models are shown in Vogue 
of 9 November and 19 October. 








Vogue dated g November was a double 
number containing many charming illustra- 
tions and much valuable information of the 
newest Winter Fashions for men and women. 

The issue dated 12 October was devoted 
almost exclusively to children’s fashions. 


OLEIN 


A delightfully _re- 
freshing tonic used for 
removing dust, powder 
or oiliness; indispensa- 
ble after the exposure 
of Summer, as it fades 
freckles and refines en- 
larged pores’ while 
keeping the skin clear, 
cool and fragrant. 











Post-paid. 


OLIVE ROBART has returned from Paris and will be pleased to see patrons at her 


new office. 


9 East 42nd Street, near 5th Avenue. 


Address all Mail Orders and Inquiries to 
OLIVE ROBART & CO. 
9 East 42nd Street, near 5th Avenue. 


Goods also on sale at La Pensee, 403 sth Avenue. 


“THINK ON THIS!” 


You can leave New York by the New 
York Central at 5.30 o'clock every after- 
noon and dine in San Francisco the 
fourth evening following. 
3,400 miles in four days. 
No other line than the New York 
Central can do this. 





| 
| 
A booklet on the ** Lake Shore Limited,” contain- | 
ing also a novel and unique descriptive time table of 
his wonderful train, will be sent free by addressing 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York 











H. JANTZEN 


MAKER OF SMART 


Boots and Shoes 


Ladies, Gentlemen and 


Children 


242 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Near 16th Street 


To L. I, $.—Will Vogue kindly tell 
me, through correspondence column, if a | 
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How would a black velver | 


PRICE, $2.00. | 
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IF YOU WOULD LEARN SOMETHING OF THF MUSICAL QUALITIES OF THIS PIANO. 
THE PRICE AND TERMS ON WHICH IT IS SOLD.OR THE ADDRESS OF THE DEALER NEAR- 
EST YOU IN WHOSE STORE IT MAY BE SEEN AND HEARD, SEND FOR SPECIAL CATALOCUE 









































THE GREAT POPULARITY WHICH THE OLD FASHIONED MAHOG- 
ANY FURNITURE OF THE COLONIAL PERIOD HAS ATTAINED IN REC- 
ENT YEARS HAS SUGGESTED TO US THE IDEA OF BUILDING A PIANO 
CASE_DESIGNED ON THOSE LINES. 


THE DIMFNSIONS OF THIS PIANO PERMIT OF BEAUTIFUL PROPOR- 
TIONS, AND THE DECORATIVE FEATURES ARE CORRECTLY CARRIED OUT. 
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35 West 18"St? MASON & HAMLIN. New York. | 























Combines 
Perfection 
of Quality 


Absolute 
Purity 


Leghorn, Italy 
Established 1836 














DIRECT 


FEATHER-STOCK FARM 
LONG ISLAND 
P.O. Box 14 


Nees} bres LONE. 


|) EAST PATCHOGUE 
Full particulars upon request. 
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aCREME SIMON 
ICREME SIMON 





CREME SIMON 
CREME SIMON 





GEIS 








Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Creme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and 
light cutaneous affections. Jj. SIMON, 13, 
r. Grange- -Bateliere, Paris. 





countet 
genuilg 


The most fraudulently and flagrantly 
feited article on the market to-day is the 


Johann Maria 
Farina Colognt 


Old customers are hard to deceive. They may? 
misled by the bottle and label, but they Anew? 
Cologne. You cannot be deceived if the label re 
Johann Maria Farina, GEGENUBER 
Julichs Platz—the word “gegeniber’’ must app™ 
the bottle is a worthlessimitation. Send for circ#® 

Each bottle also bears the label of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Age™ 








Communications must be signed with the name ané 
address of the sender. 
eration with a view te publication, 


Ne others will receive consis 






















































































NO. 7 BREAKFAST JACKET NO. 9 CLOTH JACKET NP. 17 ETON JACKET 


=12|2}2|2| 


rs, Creme 
exion and 
MON, 13, 


NO. 25 FANCY WRAP 





NO 8 SHIRT WAIST NO. 1% LITTLE GIRL’S DRESS NO. 2 GOLF CAPE NO 15 LITTLE BOY'S FROCK 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


They may! 
ey know Vogue does not publish patterns as a rule, 


The exception is one pattern a week. The coupon printed in Vogue must be sent with the remittance for pattern. One 
coupon for each pattern ordered. | The above are sketches of a number of the patterns published to date. Each one is sent by mail on receipt of fifty cents and the pattern 
coupon. It will be noted that all these are smart patterns and taken together make a most serviceable outfit. Twenty are shown above. A more complete list is : 

Plain Tailor Skirt. 
Golf Cape. No. 8 Shirt Waist. No. 15 Little Boy's Frock. No. 20 Ladies Blouse Waist. No, 26 Lace Coat, No. 32. Eton Coat. 


. I Louis xv. Jacket. No. 7 Breaktast Jacket. No. 14 Three Stock Collars. No. 19 TightFitting Petticoat. No, 25 Fancy Wrap. No, 31. 


2 

. 3 Appliqué Design. No. 9 Cloth Jacket. No. 13 Bathing Suit No, 21 Three Corset Covers. No. 27 Chemise and Drawers No. 33. Child's Coat, 

- 4 Drop Skirt. No, 10 Golf Skirt. No, 16 Little Girl's Dress, No. 22 Three-piece Skirt. No. 28 Night Gown. No. 34. Shirt Waist. 
§ Blouse Silk Waist. No. 11 Light Summer Skirt. No. 17 Eton Jacket. No, 23 Dust Coat, No, 29 Dressing Gown. No. 35. Opera Coat. 
6 Lace Guimpe. No, 12 Light Summer Bodice No. 18 Fancy Shirt Waist. No. 24 Tunic. , No. 30 Chemise. No. 36. Silk Waist. 


name ané 
of No, 11, 


ye consis- 














VOGUE PROOF IMPRESSIONS Many requests have been received from 


readers of Vocue for proofs of its illus- 
trations to be used as wall ornaments when framed. Those shown in miniature here are offered at moderate prices. See 






particulars below each cut. 





















No. 4. A Conquered King. Paper t8x1zins. Print 16x10% ins, Red Brown, $1.00. 








No. 5. When Dolly Makes Pies, Paper18xtzins, Print 18xg ins. Dark Drab. $1.00. 
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No. i. A Good Runafterthe Hounds. Paper 
12xg ins. Printgx64% ins. Green. socents. 


No.8. My Skipper. With Verses. Paper 12x9 
ins. Prin* 7x7 ins, Light Brown. §0 cents, 
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No.7. The Premiére’s 
Benefit. Paper 12x9 


ins. Print 9x3% ins. 
Light Red. 50 cents. 
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No. 10, The Little Stars, Paper 18x1t2ins, Print 
1sxgins, Dark Grey, $1.00. 














No.g. A Frolic. Paper 12xg ins, Print 1ox8\ 


No. 3. The Japanese Mask Paper 12x7 ins. ins, Black. so0cents, 
Print 9%x6% ins, Red, 50 cents, 
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No, 2. The Desert Thief. Papers8xitzins. Print14x9\% ins. Brown. $1.00. No.6, The Milliner’s Bill, Paper 18x12ins. Print 14xgins, Dark Green, $1.00, 


Any of the above sent flat, either by mail or express, carefully packed, carriage charges free, to any address in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico on receipt of price. Address: VOGUE, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 
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